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PART ONE 


A MASTER OF RADIESTHESIA SPEAKS 


Translated from an article in La Revue Internationale de 
Radiesthésie and reproduced by permission of the Editor 


At the urgent request of his friend and colleague, M. Emile Christophe, 
M. Abbé Bouly, the venerated pioneer of Radiesthesia (the word he invented), 
consented to send him—for the benefit of the readers of R.J.R., who express 
their lively gratitude—his photograph and a few hastily written but precious 
notes. They reveal alike the truly scientific outlook and the extreme modesty 
of their illustrious author, who has always shown himself keenly opposed 
to any kind of vain publicity and entirely indifferent to applause. 


Start of my career 


In June, 1913, the year of the first Congrés des Sourciers, a 
family, the father of which was the son of an illustrious member 
of the Academy of Sciences, arrived from the Ardennes to pass 
the summer at Hardelot. 

At that time there were few people to be seen on our little sea- 
front, so we often had the opportunity of chatting together, for 
he was a good talker and I liked his conversation. One day the 
conversation turned on the art of dowsing. Since my earliest 
childhood I had always wanted to be a dowser; I am of peasant 
stock, and I love the water, the earth and the trees. I believed 
in that mysterious gift which is possessed by certain people, but 
that day I pretended to be a sceptic. I said to him, “ You will 
never make me believe that water can be found 50 metres down, 
that one can say where it comes from, where it is going, what 
its yield is, its depth and its quality. No, I don’t believe it.” 
All the same, I did believe in it a little, but I wanted to know 
what he thought. ‘But, M. le Curé,” he said, “I assure you 
there are some people who can do all that, and if you like I will 
show you how they work; I am an amateur dowser myself.” I 
had found my man, but I did not keep him. 

Several days passed, and by I know not what chain of circum- 
stances we did not meet again until one evening I learnt that 
he was about to leave Hardelot. I went to his house and said, 
** Sir, you have told me something which interests me enormously ; 
you said you could find water by means of a rod. I am going to 
build a presbytery where water will be wanted; come and show 
me the place to dig a well.” 

And so we set out, and on the way he cut a small fork-shaped 
rod from a hedge. Arrived at my garden, he grasped it firmly 
in both hands, point foremost, and started to walk. In a moment 
the rod turned up; he had hit on a water point. He then put 
the rod in my hands and, elbows at side, I moved off in the 
direction he had already taken. At the same place where the 
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rod had moved in his hands it moved in mine also, but more 
violently. ‘‘ But you, too, are a dowser, M. le Curé,” he said. 
I was indeed a dowser without having known it. 


The Dowser 

Starting from that day I practised assiduously, for practice 
makes the senses keener. Is the dowser’s aptitude due to a sixth 
sense? Or is it not rather the development by practice of one 
of the other five ? 

I soon became well known, and was much sought after when 
wells were to be made, particularly during the dry years of 1920, 
*21 and °22. The papers advertised me by publishing, without 
my knowledge, my results in the discovery of subterranean waters, 
the foundations of old and forgotten strongholds, ancient cemeteries 
and buried treasures. Industry on a large scale applied to me 
for abundant supplies of non-caleareous water which could only 
be found at great depths, for instance for the Devaux at St. 
Amand, where I located a spring at 80 metres which rose 2m.50 
above the surface with a yield of 75 cubic metres (16,500 gallons) 
per hour; at Bury, near Soissons, for the “ Distilleries du 
Soissonais,”” where I made them go down to 625 metres to get 
500 cubic metres (110,400 gallons) per hour rising 2.50 metres 
above the surface, with a salinity of 3, and there we were in the 
chalk. 

Finding ordinary water is casy, but to find the water one wants 
is not within the power of everyone. This can only be done by 
using a “ sample.” 

It was this faculty of being able to find water of a certain 
quality which prompted my journey to the Canary Islands. 
The Canaries are a Spanish possession in Africa between Morocco 
and Senegal. The country would be the most fertile in the world 
if the water were not saline, but it hardly ever rains there. When 
I went there for the first time in 1928, it had not rained for four 
years. But when I set foot on the island of Fuerteventura, 
floods of water fell such as I had never seen. The papers had 
announced my arrival and the falling of avalanches of water 
coinciding with my landing astounded the inhabitants to such 
an extent that they almost regarded me as a supernatural being 
able to call forth water from the sky as well as to make it rise 
from the earth. I can assure vou that they thought a lot of me. 

I went three times to the Canary Islands to find non-saline 
water, as the cultivation of the banana does not admit of more 
than one per cent. of salt and that of the tomato 3 per cent. I 
found it at a depth of 100 metres; it is still being exploited, 
and brings wealth to the proprietors. Roumania, Poland, Spain, 
Portugal, Belgium and the whole of France have seen my efforts 
in the search for beneficent waters of qualities suitable to the 
needs of particular industries. 





Hundreds of wells, I might say thousands, owe their origin to 
me. It is true that I started at the age of 47 and am now 86. 
As a seaside Curé I had much leisure; outside the season, which 
lasts from three to four months, all my spare time from October 
to Easter was dedicated to the search for water and minerals. 
Every week I went to Giromagny, near Belfort, to show the 
miners the direction they should take to reach the threads of 
silver-bearing lead, or again to the Central Plateau in the Cote 
d’Azur for the same mineral or others like it. 

After the Armistice of 1918, the Ministry of War summoned 
me to the Camp de Sissonne to pass an examination before General 
Régnier and two Commandants, Blochme and St. Sauveur. The 
soldiers had hidden shells and pieces of shells in the ground, and 
I had to find out what kind of shells they were—German, Austrian 
or French—and what the fragments were. I made no mistakes, and 
the General, in view of this result, warned me that if he were asked 
by the Ministry how to find shells buried in the ground, he would 
say ‘‘ Apply to the Abbé Bouly.” A week later I had a request 
from the “‘ Récupération Russe ’’ of the district of Arras, and 
week by week I went there specially to discover unexploded 
shells. Three hundred soldiers of Wrangel’s army with a Russian 
general at their head worked under my direction, and I was myself 
accompanied by a Captain of Engineers of Douai, Carton by name, 
now, I think, a Colonel, as representing the Government. 

I still have in my drawing-room an old earthenware jug which 
I brought back from a prospection near Dax, where I had been 
told of the possible existence of treasure in an old house. Amongst 
the jugs, there were six full of 5-frane pieces below the pavement 
under the staircase. All these finds represent but part of my 
labours. They were easily done by using the two methods of 
the “ solar plane ” and the “ sample,” the one puts me in resonance 
and the other enables me to identify the object of search. 


Method of working 

By the lectures I have given in Belgium and in all the large 
towns of France, I have contributed to the diffusion of the art 
of Radiesthesia. The word itself is due to me. It expresses the 
perception by some sense or other of the mysterious waves which 
emanate from a body on which light falls, especially sunlight. 
The solar plane is this: Between sunrise and sunset, everything 
here below is in a state of vibration, the waves of which are 
directed towards the sun; consequently, if you want to know 
where the object of your search is to be found you pass with 
your rod or pendulum between the place where you are working 
(if you have reason to believe that your objective is near there) 
and the sun; the reaction of the rod will occur if the object is 
really there, and you will only have to follow the ray coming from 
it which is like a line stretched between it and the sun. 
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As for the sample, it is a specimen of a similar nature to what 
you are seeking ; the object and the sample have the same wave- 
length. Passing between them, the rod reacts. 

Well-meaning people believe that Radiesthesia is an occult 
science, but it has no connection with occultism ; it is “* wireless ”’ 
applied to waves emanating from objects affected by light. 
Wireless picks up sound waves and even light waves : Radiesthesia 
picks up waves from material objects and indicates their nature, 
the operator acting as a relay, the object as an emitter and the 
sample as a receiving station. 


The start of Medical Radiesthesia 

It remains for me to say a word about work on microbes. As 
Founder and first President of the Society of the Friends of 
Radiesthesia I had to put forward subjects for the associates 
to study. I had explored the radiations from underground 
water, metals and minerals. What new line could I take? A 
boundless field lay before me, the world of microbic vibrations. 
I was bold enough to tackle it, but to start with I had to learn 
something about microbes, to study their nature and their influence 
on the human body. 

Every week I went to Lille to work at the Faculty of Medicine 
under the direction of Dr. Delassus, at that time Dean of the 
Faculty. Every week, too, I worked in the hospitals at Boulogne 
and at Berck with the help and approval of the doctors, who were 
keenly interested in these microbic researches. At Liége, a 
university town in Belgium, I carried out some sensational experi- 
ments before the Professors, which were highly successful and 
were much written up in the papers of that time. At the hospital 
of San Jose in Las Palmas, I carried out diagnoses without a 
mistake on each of the patients. who were brought to me lying on 
a bed and covered up to the chin. In short, I was ready to receive 
patients. They came in large numbers and the syndicate of 
doctors and chemists raised no objection. Everyone knew I was 
not working to compete with the doctors but was following a 
scientific end. My object achieved, I shut my door and handed 
over to my practice to one of my pupils, a Doctor of Medicine and 
excellent radiesthetist, and above all a tenacious investigator. 


Indirect Recognition of Radiesthesia 

During my studies and investigations I had reason to con- 
gratulate myself on the goodwill always shown me by those who 
could in any way assist my efforts and from whom I drew the 
** essential marrow ”’ as Montaigne called it, and them I heartily 
thank. 

In the Government of the Republic I found support and 
continuous encouragement and it has been generous in its marks 
of esteem. 





In 1927 I was nominated Officier d’ Académie 
1935 Officier du Mérite Agricole 
1939 Officier de lV Ordre Intellectuel et Social 
1949 Croix d Honneur 
1950 Chevalier de la Légion d@ Honneur 
This last distinction is the highest decoration the Government 
could award me. In my person this Cross of the Legion of 
Honour applies to all our Radiesthetic Societies and this red 
ribbon should also find its true place on the breast of many of 
our workers, collaborators from the first to the latest hour and 
all deserving of commendation. 
For my own part this title of legionary is the crown of a whole 
life dedicated to the service of God and the good of Humanity. 
Note.—The Abbé Alexis Bouly was born at Condette (Pas-de-Calais) on 
December 11th, 1865; primary education in the village school; secondary 
at the Little Seminary of Boulogne-sur-Mer; bachelor’s degree; higher 
education at the Grand Seminary of Arras, then at the Sorbonne, England, 
Germany ; Professor, then Supérieur de Collége. Curé of Hardelot. 


DIVINING ROD 


By KAYE STARBIRD 


The willow branch that points the hidden pool 
Under the shallow root or under rock 
Will never tug the fingers of a fool 
Or bend the wrist of one who comes to mock. 
The noisy skeptic, with his alien drill, 
May probe the earth a fruitless month of hours 
Only to see an old man stroll a hill 
And find the source that springs beneath the flowers. 
If there is knowledge in a willow bough, 
You cannot grasp it with a doubting hand, 
For it requires a simple man, somehow, 
To trust a truth he does not understand, 
And often only blind belief will bring 
The sightless footsteps to the buried spring. 
From The New Yorker, by permission, 


THE SUBCONSCIOUS MIND 
AND THE DOWSING EFFECT 


Note of an address given to the British Society of Dowsers on 
May 17th, 1951 
BY R. C. THORNTON, D.Sc., PH.D. 
Most of you know of the work that has been done on the 
physical components of dowsing phenomena. Work of members 
of this Society and others has demonstrated conclusively that 
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the dowsing effect can be sub-divided into at least two com- 
ponents :— 

1. There is a physical radiation of some nature from the 
object of search, whether it be mineral or organic, living or dead. 

2. There is a physiological reaction in the dowser’s organism 
by means of which the presence of the radiating object is recorded. 

It has been fully demonstrated by many experimenters that in 
every dowsing effect both of these components must be present 
before any results are obtained. 


PuysicaL RADIATION—PHYSIOLOGICAL REACTION 

Let us consider these components separately. 

1. Physical Radiation 

You all know of Mr. Maby’s work on this subject, which was 
treated of thoroughly both in his lecture to the Congress of 
Radionics and Radiesthesia in May of last year, and in an expanded 
form in his talk to the Psychosomatic Research Association in 
April of this year. 

In the discussion following his Congress lecture, Mr. Maby 
stated that it seemed to be fairly evident that beams of electrons 
on the one hand and Hertzian and gamma ray components on 
the other were responsible for most of the phenomena. He was 
of the opinion that there were therefore various differing com- 
ponents of ‘‘ dowsing rays,’ and that in physical observations 
and experimentation, the phenomena detected had all the main 
characteristics of electromagnetic radiation. 

Professor Tromp in his book, Psychical Physics, has advanced 
the view that the conclusions of Maby and Franklin are too 
narrow, but he does admit that much of the ground from the 
purely physical, as against the physiological, standpoint had been 
well covered in the book by Maby and Franklin, The Physics 
of the Divining Rod. 

The problem of the physical radiation was approached from 
another standpoint by Dr. Brunler. He sta.ed his theory of the 
* dielectric” component of all radiation in an address to this 
Society in October, 1946. His idea is that there is a component 
inseparable from the electromagnetic in all types of radiation. 
This he calls * dielectric’ and it is probably closely related to 
Mr. Macbeth’s radiesthetic theory of electricity types. 

It is also fairly reasonable to assume that both Brunler and 
Macbeth are stating in other terms the theory of the etheric 
wave radiation specific to different materials and the flow-field, 
or radionic radiation from matter in motion (e.g., water), formu- 
lated by Maby. 

Finally, in connection with the physical radiation, I would 
refer you to Mr. de la Warr’s lecture to the Congress, in which 
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he stated his theory of the complex wave-form and propounded 
the physical laws apposite to it. 


2. Physiological Reaction 

It is pretty well accepted among the workers in this field that 
the physiological reaction takes the form of a neuro-muscular 
reflex. Electric charges from the air may be transferred to the 
skin and thence by this mechanism back to the dowsing rod. 
The whole reaction does not take more than a thousandth part 
of a second! 

Now we come to a difficulty. These two components, physical 
and physiological, do provide an adequate mechanism for the 
detection of an object of search. 
Ossecr—RaDIATION->STIMULATION—> 

NEvuRO-MuscuLaR REFLEX—DowsIneG EFFECT 

But—and it is a big BUT—this does not adequately explain 
a number of disturbing factors :— 

1. Why are some dowsers “ positives ’’ and some ‘ negatives ”’ ? 
The neuro-muscular mechanism is sufficiently similar in every 
human being. 

2. Why the differing results in estimating reaction-bands, &c. ? 
It is a pure stimulus-response; why is there any variation ? 

3. How is it that a dowser is able to be selective—why is he 
able to find only what he sets out to find? Are his neuro-, 
muscular reactions so hyperfine that they can make infinitesimal 
differentiations ? I know that dowsers can make differentiations 
but not to the extent required by empirical reasoning. 


Let us first, in elucidating the problem, deal with differing 
results. There are no well-defined data of dowsing reactions. 
Each dowser has to rely on his own ability and sensitivity and, 
if he is to use any yardsticks, they cannot be solid evidence of 
exact results—such as the solution of a mathematical problem 
or equation—they can only be the findings of others, each of 
which must be considered to be of equal validity. 

We have a clue here. The mechanism of learning tells us a 
lot about this. Let us have a look at the phenomena of learning 
and memory. The association areas of the brain are responsible 
for learning. You probably know of the theory of brain-traces, 
and how they are responsible for memory. But it is known that 
brain-traces outlast conscious memory and the memories become 
latent, or, as psychologists say, subconscious. Subsequent re- 
stimulation brings memory back quickly. Think how easy it is 
to re-learn a poem once learnt and then forgotten ! 

First learning of any subject leads to the formation of traces, 
and if a thing is once learnt wrongly it will persist in being 
re-presented to consciousness wrongly, despite conscious reasoning. 
If, therefore, in learning a new art—and dowsing is an art— 
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a thing is learnt a certain way, it persists in returning to con- 
sciousness that way. If there is a preliminary identification or 
original assumption, all subsequent re-stimulation is coloured 
by the original assumption, preserved in the subconscious mind. 


This could explain the varying results of dowsers—for each 
varying result is equally valid as far as perception is concerned. 
The matrix is there ; it is what the interpretative mechanism does 
to it in detecting it that is the variable. In dowsing results, 
therefore, all that differs is the perceptual and interpretative 
function, coloured by subconscious re-stimulation. 


Let us see what are the further ramifications of the subconscious 
mind. First of all, let us try to agree what the subconscious 
mind really is. To the psychoanalysts it is the product of repres- 
sion. In the infant, they say, there is no dualism of conscious 
and subconscious, but the process of repression begins as soon 
as he encounters the disapproval of adults to certain of his actions 
and feelings. But this, with deference to the psychoanalysts, is 
only half the story. It is equally as valid to postulate that the 
conscious mind arises from the subconscious, thus leaving a vast 
substratum. I know that repressions are contained in the sub- 
conscious, but I believe that these are intruders which should 
be conscious but are forcibly pushed down. 


It is known to psychoanalysts that racial and ancestral memories 
are embedded in the subconscious (e.g., instincts) and you will 
remember Guy Underwood’s articles in the Journal of this Society, 
** Archeology and Dowsing.” It would be interesting to know 
if his experiments with ancient monoliths, temples and roads 
provide evidence of a generally forgotten perceptive faculty once 
common amongst our ancestors and now capable of being evoked 
from the ancestral (subconscious) records and _ re-stimulated. 
And even here it is noticeable that different dowsers will find 
evidence in track-lies, cardioids, &c., of differing detail but 
with underlying basic similarity of phenomena. 


To revert to our analysis of the subconscious mind, we have to 
agree that there is an energy-drive. This is responsible for the 
power of a neurotic tendency. The word most commonly used 
by psychiatrists today to refer to the original sphere of sub- 
conscious (e.g., instinctual) activity is Id, a term first used by 
Freud. This signifies the reservoir of psychic energy. We may 
well ask ‘“ What is this energy?” A few clues have been 
unearthed by neurologists and anatomists which seem to corrobo- 
rate the thesis of the earlier psychologists that the seat of sub- 
conscious energy is the solar plexus. 


First is the evidence provided by examination of bundles of 
nerve fibres in persons who have died as a result of accidents. 
In cases of lesion caused by the accident, it has been found that 
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cut fibres atrophy and disintegrate rapidly, and a number of 
nerve specialists have confirmed that association-tracks referring 
to instinct-motivation are connected with branches from the 
solar plexus. 

Then there is the psychosomatic corroboration of this in the 
accompaniment to several types of psychoneurosis of digestive 
and nervous intestinal disorders, especially when of instinctual 
origin. 

Those who attended my talk to this Society in June, 1950, 
will remember that I spoke of the latest theories of psychokinesis 
(PK)—the power of moving matter at a distance without material 
agency) and telepathy and the belief that physical radiation 
from the brain was responsible. It is known from experiment 
that PK is more successful, not as may be expected when the 
subject is concentrating hard on the object, but when he has 
dissociated his conscious faculties from the object. This would 
point again to the power of the subconscious drive. The nature 
of this radiation is of course not yet fully known, but Maby, as 
you probably know, has proved with his detectors the existence 
of short electric waves emitted by human beings (cf. Cazzamalli). 
It is possible that these originate in the solar plexus and are of 
a normal rhythmic nature except under stress when they become 
arrhythmic. The interesting point is that screening the solar 
plexus with perspex or lead sheet, or some such screening device, 
seems to blanket these waves. 


It is probable in hypnosis that a state of resonance is obtained 
between the practitioner and the subject, and then by a process 
of conscious mental modulation, patterns are imposed on the 
subconscious of the subject which are faithfully responded to. 
Although speech is usually employed in hypnosis, many experi- 
menters have reported a high degree of success in the transmission 
of unspoken commands. These reach consciousness in the subject 
at the appropriate stage, or remain fully automatic (subconscious) 
if obeyed in the hypnotic state. 


There is a fruitful field of research here; to find out how far 
the skilled dowser modulates, by mental selection, his own psycho- 


radiant energies in order to tune in to (or resonate with) the 
appropriate stimulus. 


To sum up, there are three ways in which the subconscious 
mind can affect dowsing phenomena :— 
1. Learning process and re-stimulation as it affects the 
interpretative ability. 
2. Recall of ancestral perceptive powers—a faculty I believe 
most dowsers to possess. 


3. Modulation of psycho-radiant energy and the obtaining of 
resonance with the radiation sought for, by selection. 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF DOWSING 
TOWARDS NEW ASPECTS OF SCIENCE 


Notes of an Address given to the British Society of Dowsers on 
June 13th, 1951 


By W. E. ARNOULD-TAYLOR, D.Sc., F.PHys.Soc., F.F.Sc. 


I have for some weeks now regretted my rashness in suecumb- 
ing to your President’s invitation to give this lecture—a regret 
born of a healthy dislike of those who with incomplete know- 
ledge of a subject presume to teach others. In fact I am reminded 
of the late Bernard Shaw, who once said “‘ he who can does— 
he who can’t teaches.” In order therefore to avoid any mis- 
conceptions may I say that there are many aspects of the 
phenomena called ‘“* Dowsing” about which I know very little. 
This lack of experience does not however prevent a_ trained 
analytical mind from making a critical evaluation of the con- 
tribution of one science to science in general. Because one 
has been trained to observe, check, and above all to ruthlessly 
discard those things one would like to be but aren’t, does not 
mean ipso facto that one knows or can find all the answers. In 
fact I am deeply conscious of my own inability to perform this 
very act. The more I meet with people of wide experience the 
more I am prepared to sit at their feet and learn. It is therefore 
with a sincere sense of humility that I come before an audience 
of experts to put a point of view which may run counter to that 
laid down in your text books. Though you may disagree with 
with me (and I believe you will) I hope you will find this new 
point of view provocative of thought. 

The text of my talk is not meant to be ambiguous for I believe 
and will seek to shew that Dowsers have made a very valuable 
contribution to the general advancement of science in two 
ways :— 

1. Specific addition to the sum total of knowledge from the 
radiative field, and 

2. The conditioning of scientific thought by a distinctive 
philosophy. 

Dealing with the first point the most notable contribution 
has been the divining rod and pendulum as a means of 
detecting radiations. I do not think that the science of its 
operation has always been accurately described—but that doesn’t 
alter its value. I don’t believe that its swing is due basically 
to a reflex action. To check this I constructed a metal stand 
on a solid wood base with a pendulum hanging from the centre 
—the only human contact being a finger placed on the metallic 
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stand to act as an earth. Apart from a diminution in the power 
of the swing I found reaction in the same places and distances 
as when held in the hand. 


It then occurred to me that if the radiations were of an electro- 
magnetic nature their detection must be influenced by the 
dielectric constant of the material of which the pendulum was 
manufactured. From this I argued that a dielectric loss-free 
material should give a more powerful swing and accordingly 
had a perspex pendulum constructed. This certainly reacted 
more quickly and strongly in my hands and I would like some 
experienced dowser to try it. (At this point the pendulum was 
tried by a member—Mr. Wethered—with similar results). I 
then tried to alter the electromagnetic field by the introduction 
of an oscillator operating in the frequency range 100,000 c.s., 
with the effect that it stopped the pendulum. 


I venture to suggest that these considerations lend strength 
to my argument that the radiations are not picked up by the 
operator and translated by reflex action into a pendulum swing, 
but that the pendulum itself is atfected by the radiations and 
that the part of the operator is that of suitable earthing material. 


Protagonists in this field, notably Rogers, Ash and Brunler, 
havefor some years insisted that these radiations are from the 
supersonic part of the electromagnetic spectrum, and you are 
all well aware of the experiments of Ash and Brunler on the irradia- 
tion of seeds. To support this theory I would mention the work 
of Professor Wallace at Connecticut University, who found 
that hybrid corn subjected to a supersonic field produced a yield 
15 per cent. greater than untreated seeds. 


Another contribution of Dowsers has been their insistence on 
the value of small radiations at a time when wave amplitude 
was considered all important. Despite the general acceptance 
in the early part of this century of the concept that more and 
more power was required to increase penetrability (e.g., a few 
volts to give light but thousands for X-Ray) Dowsers held to 
the view that waves of very small amplitude but tremendous 
number of oscillations were much more valueble. We are now 
secing this view confirmed in radar, short wave heating, &c. 


It has long been held that dogs trained to trace people or 
things do so by the picking up of particle scent, yet it 1s obvious 
that the Dowser doing the same act must do so by an entirely 
different process. In point of fact I do not think that dogs do 
this particular form of detection by particle smell but by a 
sensitivity to radiations. In support of this I would advance 
the following considerations :— 

1. Dogs can detect long after it is reasonable to suppose 
that particles remain. 
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2. They can do it over long distances. 

3. They do not necessarily cover the same course as the 
person. 

4. They use the same methods as Dowsers in that they 
‘scent ” clothing or articles belonging to the wanted person. 


However, valuable as these contributions are they are less 
important in my opinion than the distinctive philosophy em- 
ployed and enjoyed by Dowsers. This includes an innate 
knowledge of rightness despite any pronouncements of science 
to the contrary, and a knowledge born of intuition, and by 
intuition I mean a sensitivity to radiations in such a way that 
their impingement can be translated by the conscious mind. 


It is a philosophy which sees beyond the immediate present. 
A sense that man should be the benefactee of science rather than 
its victim or tool. A philosophy which sees man as part of a 
Divine Cosmos, an order, an intelligent mind capable of tuning 


to THE mind. 


This is the real man—not the infinitesimal speck of a macro- 
cosmic universe, nor the complexity of atomic energies in the 
microcosmic conception. It is a philosophy which enables man 
to see the wonderful in the ordinary rather than the extraordinary. 


It is on record that Archbishop Whately was once talking to 
an enthusiastic young curate, who said: ‘“* My Lord, vou don’t 
know how good God has been to me—-only last year I went to 
America, the ship caught fire and I was saved from the burning 
hull.””. To which the Archbishop replied, ‘God has also been 
very good to me. 1 also went to America last year and the ship 
didn’t even catch fire.” 

It is a philosophy which keeps science really progressive because 
it encourages an attitude of mind which is receptive to new ideas. 
As someone has said, “ You can’t be a tram for 30 years and 
then suddenly become a bus.” 


As long as you cultivate this attitude of mind though you 
may be called dreamers and impracticable by the unenlightened, 
yet science will prosper in your hands, For it is this spirit which 
enables ordinary men to do ordinary things in an extraordinary 
way. 


“Hold high the torch, you did not light its glow 
*Twas given you by other hands you know 
*Tis only yours to keep it burning bright 
Yours to pass on when you no more need light. 


I watched my father carry it that way.” 
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THE MUSIC OF 
CRYSTALS, PLANTS AND HUMAN BEINGS 


By REv. FATHER A. GLAZEWSKI 


This paper was received by the Editor of Radio-Perception on July 23rd, 1951 


Introduction 


Just as the driver of a car recognises through the noises pro- 
duced by the engine whether it is running correctly or not, so also 
any medical doctor knows very well how great a part sound plays 
in his medical diagnosis. Whether he percusses with his finger 
the body of his patient, or uses the stethoscope, it is always the 
sound in its various forms which will give him the required 
information. As a matter of fact, already Robert Hooke, an 
English physicist, wrote in the late 17th century that ““. . . it 
may be possible to discover the motions of the internal parts 
of bodies, whether animal, vegetable, or mineral (italics mine), 
by the sound they make; that one may discover the’ 
works performed in the several offices and shops of a man’s body, 
and thereby discover what instrument or engine is out of order, 
what works are going on at several times, and lie still at others, 
and the like; that in plants and vegetables one might discover 
by the noise of the pumps for raising the juice, the valves for 
stopping it, and the rushing of it out of one passage into another, 
and the like? .. .” (1). This text can hardly be enough 
emphasised. Unfortunately its implications have been left almost 
untouched up to the present time. 


It is quite evident that the flow of the blood, the beat of the 
heart, the functioning of any organ, &c., must produce a noise, 
as friction is constantly acting there. This noise, as Hooke 
noted, can be compared to the hum of a factory, and by its quality 
one will be able to find out what is actually going on inside. It 
is believed that there is no need to say more about this funda- 
mental truth. 


Is the stethoscope which is in constant use by medical doctors, 
or the percussing by the finger of the chest or abdomen, &c., sensitive 
enough an instrument for modern requirements? It is not intended 
here to argue about the simplicity of these instruments which 
can be carried in any doctor’s pocket. Neither shall we deny 
that the human ear is extremely sensitive to a narrow wave-band 
of sound in the range of about 2,500 c/sec. But to higher or 
lower frequencies the human ear is either very inefficient, or 
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even completely deaf. And it is very possible that just these 
particular noises are the most important. The pulse of the heart 
is extremely low, and it is still the most fundamental. Actually 
all the life pulses, as experience teaches us, are very slow. These 
pulses are entirely below the threshold of audibility. Others, 
which are above the audible range, on the contrary, produce 
often deadly effects, or are at least very dangerous. We mean 
here the ultrasonics. From this very short inspection of the 
problem it is immediately seen how very important it is to get 
exact information of these particular noises in the organism. 
The present technical developments of our age should easily pro- 
vide good enough means not only to amplify the quality of these 
noises, but also to show us their actual picture on the screen of a 
cathode ray tube. In other words to show the quality of the 
sound in a pictorial way. 

Theoretically speaking this could be displayed in a two-fold 
manner. One could show the actual wave-form on the screen, 
with its very complicated peaks and sharp turnings. Or else, 
one could demonstrate the interference pattern resulting from 
these thousands of waves superimposed on one another. Let us 
explain this. It is enough to set two sources of waves on a surface 
of a still water, to see such pattern of wave interference. (Slide 
shown) (2). There are crests and troughs, rows in between, 
and they are perfectly symmetrical. Now imagine this in three 
dimensions. Let us pass through this pattern a strong beam of 
light, so that it would light up, say, all condensed nodes as small 
stars. You will then get a picture of a beautiful network looking 
actually exactly as an X-Ray pattern of a crystalline lattice pro- 
duced by Laue method. (Slides shown) (3). If we imagine further 
that all these flickering star-points—according to their intensity 
and frequency interferences, beats or pulses producing periodic 
scintillations—will assume different colours and shades, then you 
will have an exact picture of a sound interference pattern, but 
instead of seeing lights and their colours, you will hear a beautiful 
harmonically related music. Such music, apart from its melody 
and orchestration, will have in addition a morphological shape. 
It will have a structural and architectural appearance. The 
modern technique should provide us with means to project such 
patterns on a Braunian tube (cathode ray tube). An investiga- 
tion of these patterns or wave-forms should provide a perfect 
means of information of what is going on in the organism and 
organs of the human body. It should enable the doctors to give 
an exact diagnosis. As a skilled physiologist looking at a 
microscope slide of a tissue will immediately recognise what 
tissue he is dealing with, so exactly the same should result from 
the wave interference pattern or wave-form, watched on a cathode 
ray tube. Any distortion in such pattern will inform the modern 
doctor that there is something wrong. 
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The Music of Crystals 


Before we enter on a discussion of crystals themselves, let us 
first define what is meant by music. One single note, e.g., middle 
C, is not itself music. This is only periodical vibration in time, 
and we call it a tone. On the contrary, when we hear a collec- 
tion of tones, which follow one another in time, we may call it a 
tune or melody, and when tones appear together then it can be 
a chord. 

If these collections of tones are not properly and proportionally 
related, then they produce a noise, but when the proportionality 
is preserved, then our ear appreciates it, and it appeals to us as 
music. We can see immediately that the meaning of the word 
‘*music ’’ is essentially related to a certain proportionality 
between a collection of tones. This proportionality could be 
described also as a correct relation or proper relativity between 
two or more motions; periodic motions. The word proper 
represents the meaning of evaluation of these proportions, which 
evaluation is a purely mental process. Nevertheless, instead of 
using the expression “ proper relation or relativity,” it is pre- 
ferred to stick to the word proportionality, which is believed to 
render the meaning better. 

These proportions or proportionalities can be represented by 
numbers. Thus the relation of the middle C (on the piano 
keyboard) which has 256 c/sec. to itself, ean be written as 256/256. 
If we accept this as the point of reference, then it can be written 
as1/1. The ratio of its first harmonic, the octave to C, numerically 
is written 512/256, and can be represented as 2/1; the next 
harmonic, the “g,” will be given by 3/1, and so forth. We 
have thus a divergent series, 1/1, 2/1, 3/1, 4/1 . . .n/1. Such 
representation—a quite simple one—can be used for any number, 
so long as their ratios are harmonically related. Thus 512,000 
c/sec. to 256,000 c/sec. can also be given by the ratio 2/1, &c. 
We see then that the relation between colossal or minute numbers 
can be reduced to a very simple numerical form. As has been 
said, this ratio is evaluated by a purely mental process, and the 
mind does not bother as to whether its perception is of billions 
or only a few cycles per second, whether the ratio is astronomical 
or atomic in size; what is essential is the harmonic ratio and its 
value (4). 

In music this sequence of tones harmonically related is named 
by letters, as c, d,e, f . . . and so forth. We must remember 
that these tones bear a numerical relation of periodic motions 
in time to the fundamental tone from which we start. In any 
C major scale it will be the ec. Hence, the name of a tone, for 
instance g, does not mean the quantity of periodic motions in a 
unit of time, as there are several g’s in the keyboard, and each 
of them has a different frequency. The name “ g” represents a 
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relationship to another tone, and this relationship is evaluated 
mentally. It is not only a quantity nor a pure physical fact ; it 
represents also a mental process. This statement is most important 
for the understanding of the Psycho-Physical Law of Fechner- 
Weber. In any what we call MUSIC the perception of a 
gyn fact is closely related to a mental process of evalua- 
tion (5). 

If we take the numerical proportionalities only, then these 
proportions are called in music * interyals,”’ as for instance an 
octave, a fifth, fourth, a third, &c. The mental process of 
evaluation relates them immediately to the fundamental tone, the 
very moment a sequence of such intervals harmonically related is 
played. It is these proportionalities and their possible sequences 
which are evaluated and perceived by the ear and involve the 
mental process. When such sequence fits with our own standard 
of porportions, we label it as correct, nice or beautiful, but when 
such a collection of tones does not harmonise with our own 
standard inborn in our minds, then we call it a noise or a discord. 
Why we have an inborn standard, and of what this mechanism 
of pleasing and displeasing consists, is a different problem and 
will not be dealt with here. 

This fundamental fact of perception of proportions was 
thoroughly analysed a long time ago by the two scientists Fechner 
and Weber, and it led them finally to the formulation of the 
well-known Fechner-Weber Psychophysical Law (5). This law 
can be applied not only to hearing, but also to vision, and mutatis 
mutandis to other senses, as in all of them, the mental process 
of evaluation of proportions is involved. When we realise that 
proportions and contrasts are the essential features of every art, 
then it becomes evident that the psycho-physical law of Fechner- 
Weber introduces us to the realm of art and beauty. The physical 
facts and their mental evaluation are here brought into unity, 
and open to us a new world for scientific psycho-physical investi- 
gation. It happens that we prefer to call it psychosomatic 
research. 

About a hundred years ago a Berlin crystallographer called 
Weiss (6) showed that the angles in crystals, the proportions 
between their sides and planes could be represented by musical 
relationship. This idea was taken up later on by a German 
scientist, Victor Goldshmidt. In his book Uber Harmonie und 
Komplikation (en Harmony and Complication) (7) he showed by 
all sorts of matrices and exact measurements, that the harmonical 
musical principle plays an essential part in the world of crystals 
and their growth. The different crystals follow different musical 
scales and tonations as E sharp major, E flat minor, &c.; 
they have separate collections of tones, and show along their 
co-ordinate axes different motives for polyphony and contra- 
points, The axes of the crystals are the points of reference in 
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these measurements of proportions. H. Kayser aptly calls them 
the “‘ crystal tuning forks.’’ (Slides shown) (8). 

The essential reason for such musical representation of crystals 
lies in the nature of molecules and atoms; in the basic construc- 
tion of matter. Atoms are known to be harmonic oscillators, where 
the oscillators themselves are the nuclei, and the electrons and 
their orbits are, may we call them, the reverberation and echoes 
of the periodic harmonic motions of the nucleus. Actually the 
electrons represent the peaks or condensed nodes in the wave 
interference pattern, and the orbits, and we must not forget this, 
are the nodal points of the standing waves surrounding any atom. 
It is music on the atomic scale, and the musical proportionalities 
are perfectly preserved there. The quanta and their integral 
numbers with their boundary conditions and energy states leave no 
doubt about it. The electrons and their shells are the function of 
the nuclear oscillations and vice versa. They are all a sort of double 
chorus playing alternately their musical proportions. From the 
very foundations of the atoms, up to stars and galaxies the 
harmonic law of proportions is the fundamental one. Kepler 
introduced it into astronomy in his work Harmonice Mundi, 
whilst nuclear physics discusses it in terms of atoms. 

This fundamental law of harmony is perceived by human 
beings as proportions and their musical relationship. Whether 
the distances are astronomical in size, or minute as atoms and 
sub-atomic particles, the proportions are always the same, and 
can be represented by simple figures, as already stated : 1/2, 5/4 . . 
called in music intervals. They can also be labelled with musical 
names, c, gf, d . . . There is no need to be a great expert 
in physics and philosophy in order to see that these proportion- 
alities can be applied not only to the material world, but also 
to the immaterial one, as this perception of proportion is essentially 
a mental process. It has been shown before and we repeat it 
here again—the psycho-physical law lies at the basis. It links 
together soul and body, mind and matter, God and creation. 
It is the law of Beauty and therefore related to Goodness and 
Truth. Pulchrum, Bonum, Verum. The Supreme Being as 
Beauty, Goodness and Truth must be reflected throughout 
creation. 

In Psychosomatics this law—the Psycho-Physical one—must 
be the starting point of all real and orthodox scientific research. 

Let us return to our crystals. It is well known that they are 
a splendid network—in physics usually called a lattice—of atoms 
and molecules which co-ordinate themselves according to their 
specific axes, and produce thus the resulting shape, the morpho- 
logical appearance of the crystal. Here are some X-Ray patterns 
of the crystalline lattice (slides are shown) (9). 

A question arises now whether such crystals are surrounded 
with any actual real musical field ? Will a mechanical vibration 
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of sonic nature surround it? We must consider this more 
closely. 

It is known that the molecules of the crystal have only certain 
freedoms of vibration. They can only move in certain directions, 
or, say, along certain axes. Putting it a different way, their thermal 
agitation is polarised more in one direction than in others. Such 
general motion of particles over a surface of a crystal will produce 
also a similar one in the molecules of the surrounding gas, e.g., 
the air. An artificially forced vibration induced in such a crystal 
can produce a very strong beam in the air. Some ultrasonic 
beams of such vibration can kill a rat at a distance of 100 yards. 
Normally there is no such forced vibration in crystals in their 
natural state. Their periodic motion is a free vibration of an 
extremely faint nature. This vibration being also a mechanical 
one will have of course a sonic character, although it may not 
be audible, simply because it may be too faint or not in the 
audible range. To a certain extent a vibration of a crystal can 
be amplified by simply knocking it. This can be done with any 
object, and it will give out a noise according to its shape, size, 
chemical nature, state of tension and so forth. We must remember 
though that in such a case we hear the resultant of two noises, 
that from the knocking object and that from the object knocked. 
As every object has different modes of vibration, as we call it in 
physics, we shall usually hear only one component of its proper 
vibration. A better example of amplification of the free vibra- 
tion of, e.g., glass, is when a singer sings into the glass its own 
note and shatters it to fragments. This is due to the principle 
of resonance. If the singer could produce by his voice all the 
vibrations of the components of the glass, a complete disintegration 
would follow. The released energy would be colossal. 

Are there any electrical components of such vibration? J. C. 
Bose showed a long time ago that a mechanical impulse involves 
electrical currents. We know from piezoelectricity of crystals, 
that any mechanical change of pressure on the Y axis is accom- 
panied by a proportional change of electrical voltage along the 
X axis. Latest reports seem to attribute piezoelectric phenomena 
—though very weak ones—to any objects. This is in an exact 
agreement with what J. C. Bose showed in his numerous experi- 
ments (10). 

The exact opposite, namely, that alternating currents produce 
mechanical phenomena, was shown by a French scientist named 
Ludin. He proved that when a metal wire is heated by 
an alternating current a sound may be heard, having a 
frequency double that of the alternating periodicity of the applied 
current (11). This is immediately understood in the light of 
the following curve, where the sine wave represents the electrical 
frequency (transverse component), and the vertical lines 
denote the mechanical longitudinal component. We see that one 
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is double the other. As a matter of fact, here is the actual 
physical reason why harmonics do actually. appear in any wave 
motion. (It shows the mechanism of it*). 





x 1 


3 al TIMI TT 


We know that any frequency creates its harmonics, but as 
far as my knowledge goes, the exact physical mechanism of it 
has never been shown. It is due to the close relation and con- 
necting link between the transverse and longitudinal component 
of ANY wave motion. From the experiment quoted above we 
see that electromagnetic and mechanical phenomena are strictly 
interrelated. Mathematically I have shown this generally in 
the paper called ‘The Gravitational Wave.” It is applicable to 
light as well, this being accepted as an electromagnetic wave. 
The experiments of Prof. Ehrenhaft confirm this. 





*It may be objected—as Ludin dvee—thet Songitendien’ vibeations in wires 
are entirely excluded. This is only partly correct. The molecules of the 
heated wire try to vibrate along the direction of the electric field. As this 
is actually to a great extent hindered, their vibration will result in the direction 
permissible by the conditions. The following experiment which demonstrates 
this is due to Young. ‘“ He allowed a sheet of sunlight to cross a pianoforte 
wire, and obtained thus a brilliant dot. Striking the wire he caused it to vibrate, 
the dot described a luminous line like that produced by the whirling of a 
burning coal in the air, and the form of this line revealed the character of 
the vibration. It was rendered manifest by these experiments that the 
oscillations of the wire were not confined to a single plane, but that it described 
in its vibrations curves of greater or less complexity. Superimposed upon 
the vibration of the whole string were partial vibrations, which revealed 
themselves as loops and sinuosities ... (Figures of these lines areshown). Every 
one of these figures corresponds to a distinct impression made by the wire 
upon the surrounding air” (from J. Tyndall, op. cit., p. 121). Actually it 
can be shown, that any transversely vibrating wire fixed at its ends, will 
produce at these ends a stress-strain reaction, which in its turn will tend to 
produce a longtitudinally vibrating component along the wire, resulting in 
a standing wave. Young’s experiment partly reproduces this effect. Thus, 
it is believed, the meaning of the above diagram is explained. The full 
mathematical treatment and his arguments against Young and Fresnel can 
be found in the works of Poisson. See also Prof. T.J.J.: “The New Theory 
of the Aether,” Astron. Nachr. No. 5085, vol. 212, Feb., 1921, where the 
Poisson discussion is treated at length. Mudtatis mutandis it can be applied 
to our case. 
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Returning to crystals, it may be stated that their field is 
electromagnetic as well as mechanical. Its actual basic founda- 
tion can be found in the so-called fine structures of the fields 
of atoms and molecules. These fields are known to be of 
electromagnetic nature. It is then quite evident that if we 
change periodically the mutual position of molecules and atoms, 
a similar periodic change will occur between their electromagnetic 
fields, so emitting an electromagnetic wave. A mechanical 
periodic molecular vibration must radiate an electromagnetic 
periodic wave. As a matter of fact the infra red band emitted by 
any kind of matter is partly of such a nature. Does not heat arise 
from the mechanical motion of thermal agitation? Now, if 
such thermal agitation be polarised in a certain direction, thanks 
to its mechanical motion, it will produce a sonic wave. This is 
just what is to be expected in crystals, where the freedom of 
vibration of molecules is polarised. 


It is also well known that in a great many crystals we find the 
three axes X, Y and Z: the electrical, the mechanical and the 
optical. This is due to the fact that all the molecules of crystals 
are axially arranged together with their harmonic proportion- 
alities. Hence the field surrounding the crystal will not be an 
isotropic one, but definitely anisotropic. Along the Y axis we 
shall expect mainly the mechanical phenomena to appear, along 
the X axis the electrostatic, and along the Z axis perpendicular 
to the other two, light will operate as an electromagnetic phe- 
nomenon. We may find here reason for Reichenbach’s claims 
that light emitted from the top and bottom of crystals was 
visible to sensitive persons. He succeeded even in photographing 
this light. But as in those days there was no theoretical explana- 
tion of such a possibility, the whole thing was entirely dropped. 
Now, in the light of modern knowledge, this phenomenon seems 
to find a reasonable foundation. 


To end this short discussion about crystals and their proportion- 
alities it would perhaps be worth while to show some picture of snow 
crystals taken from the microphotos in H. Kayser’s book, Grund- 
riss eines Systems der Harmonikalen Werdformen (Occidentverlag, 
Zurich, 1946), and compare them with matrices of musical per- 
portionalities made for the possible interference between two or 
more tones and their harmonics (slides shown). From _ this 
comparison we may easily form a more exact picture of how 
musical harmonic proportions can be represented by the morpho- 
logical appearance of crystals. 


Plants 


We pass now to the next subject of to-day’s lecture, ‘+ Plants.” 
It is known from every day experience that plants grow according 
to the proportions which are proper and particular to any one 
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of their species. These proportions can be easily measured and 
represented by numbers. Kayser in his most interesting book 
Harmonia Plantarum (12) has shown how these proportions can 
be perfectly represented by musical intervals and tones, as well 
as how they follow the harmonic law in their growth. 


According to this law, if we strike the middle C on the piano 
keyboard and release the damper from the strings, its first sub- 
harmonic below will be c, one octave lower, the second subharmonic 
f, then c again. If we go further, we find and perceive by the 
ear a minor sequence of notes following the minor scale propor- 
tionalities. The mental evaluation shows a minor scale. 
Numerically this sequence is represented by 1/1, 1/2, 1/3, 1/4 . . 
1/n. If instead of going down from the middle c we go up, the 
harmonic sequence is represented numerically as 1/1, 2/1, 3/1, 
4/1. . . n/l and our ear perceives them as major scale propor- 
tions. One is the mirror of the other. Generally speaking, on 
striking any tone on the keyboard the harmonic sequences will 
always follow the same sequences of, say, major or minor scales. 
The dividing point is the tone which has been struck, from which 
the harmonics toward both ends are counted. For more details 
we refer the reader to the excellent works of Kayser from which 
the above was learned. It is neceSsary to mention that every 
tone assumes a certain angle relative to the fundamental tone. 


If we would try to represent the numerical values of the above 
sequences by respective sectors in length and their angles, then, 
taking all the above factors into account, the resultant picture 
represents schematically the exact shape of a plant. Excellent 
drawings are given by Kayser in his Harmonia Plantarum on 
pages 27, 32, 41. The dividing point is the one at the surface 
of the earth, the point of germination. The proportions above 
the ground follow the major scale, and below, the minor one. 
Of course they can be represented by musical notes, as actually 
Kayser did, drawing them beneath the schematical design 
mentioned. Such representation of sectors gives us a good picture 
of the growth of the stem and the roots (slides shown). If we 
now imagine this in three dimensions we have the perfect shape 
of a plant. 


One of the most important observations is that the proportions 
which the growth of plants follows, do not correspond to the 
numerical value of frequencies. On the contrary it follows the 
logarithmic law, the same law which stands behind the evaluation 
of the ear. This evaluation, as it was said, is purely a mental 
process, and lies at the base of the psycho-physical law of Fechner- 
Weber. Strangely enough the growth of the plant is governed 
by the same law. It follows, as Kayser demonstrated, not the 
matcrial impulse, as he calls it, of pure quantity, but the mental 
impulse of value (13). In other words it grows according to 
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the law which governs the world of art and not that of pure 
quantities. 

A further interesting detail is, that from the way the offshoots 
from the stem grow in any particular plant, one can find the 
differences of the phases between particular tones and frequencies, 
of which the very shape of the plant is the result. A great deal 
could be written about these phase differences, but this would lead 
us too far. We have to refer the reader again to the works of 
Kayser (14). 

It is easily seen that any seed is not a random accumulation 
of matter, but a well organised one. Hence only certain freedoms 
of vibration are permissible and, in the whole seed, the directions 
are axially polarised, just as they are in any crystal. This 
freedom of vibration along some specific axis, will depend on the 
chemical combinations existing in the seed and their chemical 
bond. The resultant pattern of these vibrations and molecular 
arrangement, if amplified, will influence the growth of the plant. 
Now, let us suppose that, for instance in a seed of a particular 
species of a plant, we have a combination of three fundamental 
proportionalities, or simply tones, thanks to their chemical con- 
stitution. They may be the c, g and e, which form a major fifth, 
the c-g, a major third and a minor one, c-e and e-g. These tones 
will have different frequencies and different harmonics according 
to their pitch. They may also have different amplitudes, that 
is intensities. A combination of these tones, thanks to their 
interference, will produce a definite pattern in three dimesnsions. 
It would be enough to amplify these mechanical vibrations which 
lie hidden in the seed—where this vibration is extremely minute 
and faint—in order to produce an outburst of the seed. This 
amplification can be compared to the example given above, of a 
singer singing its resonance tone into a glass. The glass breaks 
into pieces when the amplitudes of the molecules become too 
large, for it cannot grow. On the contrary, the plant being a 
living thing, begins to grow, but it will begin to grow according to 
the particular interference pattern of its component tones, the am- 
plitudes of which have been increased. The cause of the amplifica- 
tion, which increases the momentum of the molecules, (which is 
dependent on their freedom of vibration) is Light. To its different 
wavelength the molecule will react differently. We know that 
the infra-red band of the light spectrum increases the momentum 
of molecules by thermal agitation. We see why heat is indis- 
pensable for the plant’s growth. Other frequencies of the light 
spectrum will produce analogical effects in their wavelength range. 
Ehrenhaft’s photophoresis, and his latest experiments with 
graphite dust, leave no doubt about this effect of light (slides of 
Prof. Ehrenhaft’s experiments shown) (15). This aspect of the 
problem explains in one stroke a great many facts. Unfortunately 
we have again to drop this point owing to shortage of space and 
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time. All that can be said is that the increase of the momentum 
is due to the pressure of light along the so-called Poynting’s 
vector. It is due to the longitudinal component of light, about 
which more details have been given in the writer’s paper, “‘ The 
Gravitational Wave ”’ (16). 


From the combinations of the possible freedoms of the vibra- 
tion (due to the chemical bond, &c.) of the seeds, different 
patterns will result, and the growing plants will assume a different 
shape, and achieve a different morphological form. We see 
that the shape of the plant, the peculiar shape of the species, 
results from the interference pattern of the combinations of the 
mechanical waves, which we usually call *‘ sounds.”’ From different 
collections of tones, intervals and their amplitudes, specific shapes 
will emerge. Such shapes are literally music petrified in form 
and matter. 


Of course the environment of the growing plant will have 
something to say here as well. In different positions and environ- 
ments, a slight change in the accidentals of the shape will appear. 
But the fundamentals will not easily change. Actually the very 
root and basis of genetics are tangible here. 


Considering all these quite logical factors, and accepting them 
as a working hypothesis for a possible solution of these most 
interesting problems, it was concluded that the sap of the plant 
must essentially have in itself the same vibratory combinations 
as the plant. By crystallising the sap one would expect that 
the shape of the crystal will correspond in some way to the 
morphological appearance of the plant, from which the sap was 
taken. Therefore specimens were taken and examined under 
the microscope. In several cases of very typical shapes of the 
plants the results were definitely positive. The best examples 
were obtained with the sap taken from the leaf of Yarrow, or 
otherwise called Milfoil ( Achillea Millefolium), Nasturtium or 
Indian Cress (Tropaeolum Maius) and Dandelion (Taraxacum 
Officinale) (slides shown). The sap was simply dropped on the 
microscopic slide and permitted to dry and crystallise. This 
proves that the principle is not without foundation, anyway in 
some cases. We leave the more exact determination to specialists. 
One curious phenomenon was observed. In order to obtain these 
crystalline patterns, the sap had to be put on the slide shortly 
after the plant has been picked up. Also be'ter results were 
obtained when the plants were picked after rain than during a 
dry spell. 

From these results and the logical trend of thought, we may 
presume that the future shape of any plant is concealed in the 
vibratory motions of the seed. It is also believed that the general 
lines given above can be accepted at least as a working hypothesis. 
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The Human Organism 


Before approaching the subject the reader is asked to remember 
that the problem is purposely simplified in order not to blur the 
general picture with details. 

We may pass now to the human body. It has been shown in 
the introductory part that the human organism must be sur- 
rounded with a ‘“‘noise,”’ which is the function of the molecular 
agitation going on in the organs. We can easily see that each 
organ will have its own sonic field—its own noise—which, if 
properly detected, should provide us with information of the 
processes going on in them. We should also keep in mind that 
the human body, as well as the particular organs, is not a heap 
of matter accumulated at random, but a well-organised entity 
and hence bears a sort of analogy to crystals. In scientific 
literature this analogy has long been suggested. 

The first question which presents itself to an investigator is: 
Can it actually be demonstrated that our reasoning as to the 
presumed sonic field of the human body is valid? Can any 
experiment be given as a proof? 

First of all let us state clearly that these sounds must be of 
an extreme faintness, as otherwise our ear would detect them. 
Therefore a very sensitive detector must be used. In the history 
of physical science all sorts of devices have been found for 
detecting such sounds. One of them is a sensitive flame, and 
another a sensitive jet. These sensitive jets have been investigat- 
ed, mostly by Felix Savart and John Tyndall. They are also 
sometimes called sensitive veins. We shall here use such jets 
as a detector. 

Under a steady pressure you allow a water jet to flow UP- 
WARDS at a certain angle. When this jet is illuminated you 
can see that it is surrounded by a whole crowd of small droplets 
flying in nearly all directions. It is known from Savart’s and 
Tyndall’s experiments that such jets under the influence of a 
sound wave in resonance with them (not all frequencies therefore 
will produce the effect; the selection of the frequency depends 
on all sorts of details) will immediately collect all these droplets 
into one bunch, and a definite wave pattern will appear on the 
jet vein itself. Please note that this wavelength of the jet does 
NOT correspond to the wavelength of sound which produces the 
effect. Actually such jets are the finest sound detectors known. 
Remember that in using the word “ sound”? we mean, through- 
out this paper, all mechanical vibrations, that is the audible 
ange, as well as the ultra and infra sounds. 

What does Tyndall himself write about such jets? He uses 
a steatite orifice to produce them, as he claims that it is far more 
sensitive than any other one. Here is his description: “‘ By 
means of an india-rubber tube the burner (orifice) is connected 
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with the water-pipes . . . and, by pointing it obliquely up- 
wards, we obtain a fine parabolic jet. At a certain distance 
from the orifice. the vein resolves itself into beautiful spherules, 
whose motions are not rapid enough to make the vein appear 
continuous. At the vertex of the parabola the spray of the 
pearls is more than an inch across, and, further on, the drops 
are still more widely scattered. On sweeping a fiddle-bow across 
a tuning-fork which executes 512 vibrations in a second, the 
scattered drops, as if drawn together by their mutual attractions, 
instantly close up, and form an apparently continuous liquid 
arch several feet in height and span. As long as the proper 
note is maintained the vein looks like a frozen band, so motion- 
less does it appear. On stopping the fork the arch is shaken 
asunder, and we have the same play of liquid pearls as before. 
Every sweep of the bow, however, causes the drops to fall into 
a common line of march.” Tyndall shows further that beats 
between two frequencies can be actually seen on such jets (17). 

It has been found by the writer that if such a jet is flowing under 
a very low pressure, it becomes still more sensitive. Instead 
of using the steatite burner or orifice, we use a simple one of 
metal. and the jet is produced by using an ordinary German- 
type primus. By pumping the air into the container and by a 
special screw which can regulate the opening of the tube leading 
to the orifice, we can thus adjust the jet itself and its pressure. 
The best results are obtained when the jet is not higher than 
about three inches. 

If the human body is surrounded by a sonic field, as theoretical 
considerations predict, then we should expect that a similar 
effect would appear on a water jet as described by Tyndall. This 
is what actually happens. The very moment we approach our 
hand, for instance, to such a jet, all the small droplets collect 
themselves together and the jet assumes a definite wave pattern. 
So long as the hand is held by the jet this wave pattern is visible. 
We withdraw the hand, and the spray of droplets again becomes 
visible. 

Experiment shows, so far as one can notice with the unaided 
eye, that this wave pattern in the jet is not a simple sine wave, but 
betrays rather a more complicated wave-form such as would 
result from hundreds of waves superimposed on one another. 
Such a wave-form is just what would be expected, as the human 
sonic field is by no means a simple one. If, as Tyndall maintains, 
beats between two frequencies can be observed on such a jet, 
then in a more sensitive one a whole wave-pattern would be 
observable as well. Hence it is suggested that such jets should 
be observed by a conveniently arranged telescopic tube, set at 
a distance from the jet, as otherwise the sonic field of the telescope 
itself will affect the jet predominantly. It must be recalled 
that in any object the molecules have their thermal agitation, 
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and thanks to the limited freedom of vibration and its directional 
resultant, by summation a sonic field should surround the object. 
Such a field will affect the jet. This can be actually observed 
by approaching any object to it. Remember, it is not the effect 
of temperature, as a source of heat from a distance will not affect 
the jet. It is also suggested that interesting results should be 
obtained in low temperatures with jets of liquid gases. 


This fact, it is believed, gives an experimental proof of our 
theoretical considerations. As to the possibilities of a wave- 
form appearance on the jet, we abstain from definite statements 
until a telescopic observation shall actually prove it. It may 
happen that for every individual a different pattern will appear 
on the jet. Other liquids than water should be used as well. 
Chemical affinities and resonance principles should be observable 
by such methods ; anyway wide possibilities are open to research. 
We may note here that the effect on the jet of the magnetic and 
electric fields is powerful. Lord Rayleigh noticed this with electric 
fields years ago (18), but no special attention was then drawn 
to it. As for the magnetic field it is believed that this was not 
observed and was unknown till now. The explanation is simple. 
In the electric as in the magnetic fields the air molecules and 
their thermal motions are polarised in the direction of the field, 
and will thus produce a resultant sonic field. When the dielectric 
rod is rubbed its molecules are put in vigorous motion, though 
inaudible to the ear. For more theoretical details we refer the 
the reader to the notes of the writer’s paper read to the Congress 
of Radionics (19). As to sensitive flames it is believed that they 
are not as sensitive as the jets are. 


The general statement can now be made that, as well as the 
human being, all objects are radiating sound waves, and there- 
fore their fields are sonic fields as well. Of course every individual 
will have his own different pattern, a different collection of tones, 
as the shape, the geophysical position, the state of health, &c., 
is different in each of us. 

It must be noted that this sonic radiation will impinge upon 
the surrounding objects, and be partly reflected by them. There- 
fore, according to the environment, a standing wave pattern 
should surround us, with its nodes and antinodes. As we move 
about in life, the field of the standing wave arranges itself accord- 
ingly, and will change in some accidental details, but the funda- 
mental pattern of interference will remain permanent. The 
general law could be defined thus: This radiation and its pattern 
is due to the distribution of the matter and its mutual correlation 
in any individual case. The actual chemical nature of the matter, 
its temperature, shape. position and so forth, is implicated by this 
definition. We entirely omit here the electric components of the 
field. Now how can we explain in the above light the therapeutic 
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results of drugs, plants, the curative effects of music, especially 
in some nervous diseases, &c. 

Here in our opinion we have to turn to gravity. Suppose that 
from the planetary system we withdraw suddenly the planet 
Jupiter. What will happen to the motions of other planets ? 
In accordance with the third Keplerian Law, their motions and 
distances from the sun will rearrange themselves immediately, 
as one of the potent factors influencing their revolution has suddenly 
disappeared. A similar effect would result if the motions of 
Jupiter were suddenly changed, enhanced or damped. This 
mutual dependence is so strong that thanks to the observed 
discrepancies between the actual planetary motions and the 
calculated ones (motions of Uranus) an English astronomer, 
Adams, was able purely by mathematical means not only to show 
the existence of a new planet unknown at that time, but also 
to point to the very place where this planet should be present. 
(Independently of Adams the French astronomer Leverrier 
calculated similarly). Neptune was actually found later there. 
If instead of moving Jupiter we were to remove or change the 
motions of Mars, then the rearrangements of planets would be 
different. The writer asks you to remember this, as we shall 
return to this example in the problems of fever. 

The harmonic law of Kepler (the third law), to which this 
German astronomer came by pure harmonics (see his work 
Harmonice Mundi), can be applied not only to heavenly bodies, 
but also to atoms and molecules. If, for instance, we were to 
remove one molecule from a certain area where ten others are, 
then these ten would immediately rearrange their motions 
accordingly. The whole Universe, both atomic and astronomic 
in size, is ruled by this same law of the mutual dependence of 
the motions of bodies freely suspended in space. 

Now the growth of a body, so long as it is not interfered with 
by some outside source, will peacefully follow this harmonic law. 
The matter will accumulate in relation to the forces acting in 
the interference pattern. This accumulated matter will have also 
an harmonically distributed field, which is the function of the 
vibration of material particles. Thus, for example, the liver 
will grow in the human body in harmony with its vibratory 
pattern and with the surrounding organs, or better with the 
surrounding wave-patterns of the environment. The molecules 
will accumulate in hips and troughs in accordance with the ruling 
pattern. 

Suppose now that into this field an alien impulse is introduced, 
which vibrates in dissonance with the pattern of the liver and 
its natural law. It will produce a discord in this orchestrating 
field, and will influence by its own vibrations the molecular 
motions of the liver, producing a damping effect by shifting 
their phase angle or by enhancing some components and _nulli- 
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fying others. A sort of forced vibration is imposed. If the 
liver is strong enough, that is, if its amplitude is of full strength 
and is undamped by previous wrong impulses, then it will resist 
and finally force the new impulse (or the alien matter) to vibrate 
at the liver’s rate and pattern. The “ stranger ”’ will only slightly 
damp the vibration of the liver’s molecules. If, however, the 
intrusive vibration should find in the liver’s motions a resonating 
component and thus acquire some strength, then it will be able 
to impose its own vibrations on the liver (usually a resultant 
will follow), a new molecular arrangement will occur detrimental 
to the harmony of this organ, and hence to the whole body and its 
health or state of balance. 

There are some reasons for believing that the blood has a 
strong absorbing capacity for such vibrational patterns. We 
shall return to this later. Thanks to its circulation it will spread 
such vibration all over the organism. However, as other organs 
are not in resonance with other patterns than their own, they 
will not resonate to it in full strength. It may, nevertheless, 
easily happen, that one of the most distant parts of the body 
will be in resonance with one particular component of the spreading 
vibratory rate and wave-form, and so this component will suddenly 
be enhanced. The amplitude will grow above the normal re- 
quired for the harmonious (balance) health state; the heat will 
there increase and an inflammatory state will arise. If the phase 
of the damaging factor is not exactly in phase with the enhanced 
vibration of the organ concerned, beats will emerge in the form 
of pulses. Now the nervous tissues of this resonating organ 
have grown in harmony with the former pattern of the organ 
and its amplitude. If then this amplitude should suddenly 
grow above the normal, and the pattern change. respective 
signals will impinge upon this nervous tissue, and it will be sent 
along them to the brain. Such signals will be most probably 
perceived by the brain as pulsating pain. If, however, there is 
no phase difference between the wave-form of the forced vibra- 
tion and the one natural to the organ, by steady enhancement 
of one of the components a steady impulse will be sent to the 
brain, and the pain instead of being felt as pulsation will be 
perceived as steady. Personally the writer believes that all 
pains are pulsating ones, but some of the pulses are so quick 
that they are felt as steady. This opinion is the result of purely 
theoretical considerations. 

What will happen when the invader of the organism finds in 
one of the organs a component resonating more fully to its own 
vibration? From the theory of resonance, it is apparent that 
the amplitude of the resonating component should grow abnor- 
mally and tend to pass above some critical point—we shall call 
it the strain breaking point—and the molecules will then break 
asunder and the tissue will start to decay. This process again 
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finds an analogy in the singer singing into the glass. It will 
first respond by enhancing its vibration, but finally will break up 
entirely and splinter into pieces. 

It may happen though that a tissue instead of decaying will 
grow, like the seed mentioned above, impelled by the enhanced 
vibration. Then an example of cancerous growth will occur. 
Just as matter, under a localised impulse breaks in a star-like 
way, so does a cancerous growth in some cases spread into its 
surroundings. 

Returning to the decaying process, essentially it comes down 
to the processes involved in chemical decomposition. 

Fever is actually a thermal process enhanced. In an organ, 
by the resonance principle, one of the components of its vibration 
pattern enhances the momentum of the molecules of that organ. 
The temperature grows as the momentum grows, that is the 
amplitude (intensity). At the moment the amplitude passes the 
strain breaking point the organ will start to decay. In order to 
prevent such a calamity the circulating blood comes to help, absorbs 
the heat that is a part of the momentum of the molecules, and by 
spreading it through the whole of the organism increases the 
surface of the radiation. Not only the localised amplitude 
of vibration, but the momentum-is decentralised as much as 
possible, and so prevents decay, but it also permits the emission 
through radiation of the increased momentum of the body, 
simply because the surface of the radiation is larger. The stronger 
the resonance which produces the increase in amplitude, the 
higher the fever. The heart beats quicker, the circulation of 
the blood is stronger, and the radiation increases. It can be 
shown that all this is the mere function of the increased heat. 
As a matter of fact, the pulsation of the heart is a function of the 
temperature, or more exactly the function of the general amplitude 
of the molecular vibration. We see here how, by the principle 
of resonance and wave-theory, a great many things going on in 
the organism can be reasonably explained. It is indeed hard to 
deny the great advantages of such a theory. 

In problems of fever it must be realised that it is not only a 
simple enhancement of the linear momentum. It also must 
result in a change of the pattern of the momentum of molecules. 
This change of the pattern, however, will depend on what com- 
ponent of the general pattern has fallen into resonance with the 
new introduced vibration. Different invaders, having a different 
wave-form, will fall differently into resonance with various com- 
ponents of the complicated wave-form of any particular organ. 
Hence one would expect that the thermal agitation of the fever, 
in any particular illness, would produce a different pattern in the 
Brownian movement of the blood. Theoretically every man 
according to his particular health and psychological state should 
have slight differences in the pattern of his blood and its thermal 
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or Brownian movement. Strangely enough this can be mathe- 
matically proved. 

An example will perhaps make this more clear. The reader 
may remember what has been said about the different rearrange- 
ments of planetary motions, according to whether Jupiter 
or Mars be removed from the planetary system. Well, a similar 
reasoning can be applied this time to molecular motions in the 
problems of fever. In one particular illness some harmonical 
components of the general pattern are cancelled and others 
enhanced. In another illness other components are subject to 
the same fate. Hence in both cases a different rearrangement of 
motions will follow in analogy with the example taken from the 
heavenly bodies. We see how temperature is basically a gravita- 
tional phenomenon. Dr. Benham in his paper called “‘ The Nature 
of Temperature,” is definitely right in his general claims (20). 
From the above it is concluded that there is no random element 
in the Thermal Motion, though it may appear as such in the 
microscope at the first glimpse. The law of the mutual depen- 
dence of the motions of bodies freely suspended in space is 
fundamental here. 

An invader of the organism can by its new vibratory pattern 
not only enhance one of the components, but also cancel one 
of vital importance to the state of balance. This will happen 
when the respective frequency is out of phase by 180° with it. 
A standing wave will result which will nullify the action of this 
vital element, i.e., its vibration. No fever will result but pain 
or a lack of balance will be the effect. 

As to the absorbing capacity of blood for different patterns 
of motions, you may remember what has been said about the 
sap of the plants and their crystallisation. It was presumed there 
that such sap should contain the vibratory patterns of the plants, 
and that it therefore should crystallise accordingly. Subsequent 
microscopic investigations seemed to give experimental support, 
anyway in some cases. Mutatis mutandis the same _ principle 
‘an be applied to the functioning of blood. By its crystallisation 
pattern we should be able to recognise, at least in the most general 
way, what is actually going on in the organism. A sample of 
blood taken from the body during a particular illness, when 
vaporised and conveniently dried, should, thanks to its absorbing 
factor, crystallise in accordance with the vibratory pattern it 
actually contains. The so-called groups of blood should find 
here their basic physical explanation. The actual crystallisation of 
blood, about which we know something from the interesting photo- 
graphic slides obtained from the researches of such as Duranton 
and Countess Chrapowicki, can find also here its basis. It must 
be emphasized however, that the changes in crystallisation should 
appear in the accidentals and not in the fundamental crystalline 
network. Actually the so-called Laue method (with X-Rays) 
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when applied to blood crystalline structures, should reveal most 
promising results (21). The Duranton methods may also give 
further information. As all these researches are as yet in embryo, 
it is not yet time to make any definite statements. It is hoped, 
however, that the foregoing theoretical discussion is logical enough 
to be accepted as a working hypothesis. 

The writer has investigated microscopically the crystallisation 
patterns of catarrhal mucus in its different stages. It was 
observed that slight differences could be found in the crystalline 
structure when the catarrh passes through its varying phases. 
The patterns are beautiful and mostly similar to leaves of fern 
or certain kinds of moss. In a different series of microscopic 
researches the crystallisation of the albumin of eggs of domestic 
birds was examined. It showed in accordance with the theoretical 
predictions, that each species of bird has a different pattern of 
crystallisation, although the generic pattern of birds is always 
preserved. When one has become conversant with these, it 
can then be immediately recognised to what kind of bird this 
particular albumin belongs. Such researches were carried out 
with a veterinary doctor, Mr. Briks, in 1949-50. 

In the light of what was said above, the mechanism of the 
curative action of drugs and plants is easily visualised. A plant 
which has a similar pattern or wave-form to that of the particular 
invader, or illness, but out of phase by 180° with it (i.e., the mirror 
picture of it), at the moment when it is properly introduced 
into the body, will automatically form a standing wave with 
the pattern of the illness, thus nullifying its activity. The 
Hahnemann principle of Similia Similibus Curantur, is explained 
at the same time. By “ similarity ” the complete similitude of 
the wave-form is intended. 

As to whether homoeopathic doses can be explained by the 
present theory, we as yet abstain from any opinion. The writer 
would like, however, to emphasise as much as possible that he 
is not a medically trained man. It is only the purely physical 
side which is treated here. The last word as to medical matters 
we leave to those who have been trained in this branch of science 
and art. A general working hypothesis is here only proposed 
from a purely physical standpoint. 

At the end of this present lecture a few words must be devoted 
to psychological problems, as we are dealing with a Psycho-physical 
law. 

We all know from our daily experience that by our thought 
we can set in motion certain portions of matter belonging to our 
bodies. In other words our thought disposes of an “‘ amount ”’ 
of force. By this force we can change the position of at least a 
globular amount of molecules of our bodies, as for instance a 
finger. We can move it. Can we, however, influence the very 
minute particles of our bodies, the molecules themselves, in the 
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same way as we do their globular assemblage accumulated in, 
say, a finger? Can we change their amplitude of vibration, 
that is, can we influence the temperature? Their rates of 
vibration and intensities ? We have no doubt as to the former, 
being able to move a finger, a leg, and so on, but it is not so 
evident with the latter question. From the previous considera- 
tions we know that influencing the rate of vibration and ampli- 
tude would have a definite result on our health state. We 
could then change our health by thought. Actually it is believed 
that autosuggestion is based, at least partly, on such possibilities. 
The difficulty is to observe changes so minute in comparison 
with the actual movement of a hand. 

Analysing, however, more closely some of the operations of 
our bodies, we see that change of temperature produced by 
thought can easily be observed. It is easily noticeable in sexual 
problems, where certain thoughts change the flow of blood and 
temperature in the respective organs. Strong emotions are 
another example. It has also been demonstrated on several 
occasions that an intensive thought, for instance about a particular 
finger, will raise the temperature in it, and this temperature change 
is measurable. 

Let us consider the same problem from another angle in order 
to eliminate all possible objections. We definitely can send 
nervous impulses, by thought, to certain parts of our bodies. 
Such an impulse travelling along the nerve, will reach its end 
and will there change the molecular vibratory pattern, thanks 
to the physical law of action and reaction. According to the 
components and kinds of the impulses sent, the vibratory pattern 
of the molecules will be transformed in the environment of the 
nerve ending. Every type of action must produce a similar 
kind of reaction. A great many nerve endings in a certain area 
will change the pattern of molecular vibration in that area. If 
such impulses become automatic and subconscious as a steady 
habit (acquired usually by a repetition of this action), this will 
definitely and consistently change the molecular vibration 
pattern. These patterns will respond to particular impulses 
permanently in a particular way. Physically we can define 
this as the ability of thought to change through the respective 
impulses issued from the brain, the actual directional (axial) freedom 
of vibration, in other words, the ability to change the crystalline 
network structure. As a matter of fact, we do not see how one 
could move a hand without imparting well beforehand a certain 
motion to the molecules as well. Such motion must start from 
smaller groups and proceed to larger ones. We know that this 
is what actually happens. 

From the study of psychology it is known that a habit consists 
of subconscious impulses sent to different parts automatically. 
It is acquired by long repetition, as we have said, of the same 
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action. The physical mechanism consists in an efficient response 
of a particular tissue (or muscle, or whatever it may be) and of 
its minute particles (molecules) to successive impulses. It must 
therefore be accepted that a habit is related to an efficient re- 
arrangement of molecular structural vibration in this tissue. 
Under such habitual impulses the further growth of this tissue 
and its arrangement will be definitely and permanently influenced. 
The accidental regrouping and re-arrangement of molecules will 
be subject to habits. Thus the mental process will influence 
the growth. 

Let us now eliminate any thought interference with growth 
and its molecular arrangement. The body will grow then accord- 
ing to the law of harmonics. The chemical nature of molecules, 
their environment and their bonds, will influence growth, according 
to the vibratory pattern governing this area. It will arrange 
itself in exact analogy with the arrangement and rearrangement 
of planetary motions in harmony with their movements and fields. 
There would be no disharmony, no discord in such body, organs, 
tissue, &c. The musical field of such a body, as well as the body 
itself, would be a harmonious phenomenon. The field which is 
the function of our body’s vibratory pattern, would be beautifully 
and harmoniously distributed. The whole body can be compared 
to an orchestra, where each particular organ represents an instru- 
ment. Our thought is the conductor of this orchestra. 

Now, the very moment that thought enters in, impulses are sent 
to different parts of the body, like electrical signals, through the 
nerves, and according to these impulses the molecules start to 
re-arrange themselves. This in turn will affect the environment, 
and the transmitted radiation will accordingly arrange the 
surrounding field of the body. By this explanation one can see 
how thought can influence the human field and the actual growth 
of the body. Permanent habits through their repeated impulses 
will influence the respective vibratory pattern of molecules, 
and the way they will accumulate in the body. Thus the character 
of the man, his mental habits, should be definitely reflected in 
the body, in his way of moving, in his eyes, on his face, hands, 
and so on. Even his way of working will be affected. Thought 
will affect the growth of the accidentals of the general shape of 
the body, will carve its lines. This is the reason why we can guess 
from the way a man is walking, from his face and his palms, the 
general lines of his character. Thought actually influences the 
whole reactive system of molecular vibration. The whole body 
is formed according to the thoughts and habits animating it. 
What we call soul is the preponderating factor, the essential 
FORCE which influences the whole and every part of it. 

Now human thoughts can be either in complete accordance 
with the natural law of harmonics and the general pattern of 
the human being, the generic pattern of its vibration, or in 
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disharmony with them. In the first case the body will develop 
harmoniously, and its field will then represent a glorious harmony. 
containing no impurities and no damping effects. In the second 
case, the very moment that thought develops, impulses which are 
in complete or partial contradiction with the law of harmony, 
the proportions of the vibrations produced by dissonant impulses 
will not fit into the generic human pattern of vibrations, or 
into the individual pattern of the man. A human field of this 
kind will be full of discords and dissonances. 

His evil thoughts will create wave-forms, which will contradict 
the law upon which human nature has grown; will damp the 
generic and individual pattern of the human being; will affect 
the balance; will spoil the perfect resonance, and therefore— 
speaking in terms of wireless circuits—a part of his energy will 
be released and go back to the GENERATOR. It will weaken 
the health and introduce into the body the stamp of illness and 
decay, which finally will result in death. 

From the study of Theology we know that what we call a 
sin is nothing else than a violation of the law of nature, i.e., law 
of harmony. We thus have here a partial explanation of the 
mechanism of sin and its natural physical results. It shows 
us the natural side of it. There are other sides as well, but they 
will not be discussed here. Anyway sin, or any evil thought. 
which is not in agreement with the law of nature, will be reflected 
in the body and in its field, and will appear as a damping effect 
upon the living force. The resistive strength of the individual 
is weakened and decay starts. Evil is the first step and the 
very root of destruction and death. “The wages of sin is 
death’ says St. Paul. 

We have had a slight glimpse into the realm of natural theology. 
We have seen how natural philosophy, the world of science, 
does not contradict, but, on the contrary, supports the beauty 
of the teaching of Christ. This will be the subject of a special 
lecture called ‘‘ Science and Religion.” 

To finish, we would like to say that the Creator, who is perfect 
beauty in itself, that is, perfect proportion, must be reflected in 
His creation. Anything which violates this law of harmony is 
called a sin. It is a dissonance in the harmony of the spheres 
and the beautiful concerto of the Universe. It is in contradic- 
tion with Beauty, and therefore also with Goodness and Truth. 
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WATER DIVINING AND MORE 


By G. CARSON 


In 1936 I was for a short time staying with Dr. and Mrs. Robert- 
son of the Scottish Mission Society. Dr. Robertson was a Lecturer 
(English and Classics, I think) of the Hyslop College, Nagpur, 
India. He had the most amazing powers of divining water, with 
a rod, forked stick or any other suitable instrument. He used 
this gift fo find water for natives or Missions all over India, 
when they were proposing to buy land or their usual water supply 
failed. As far as I know Dr. Robertson never had any failures 
at all, and offered his services to the Government of India when 
he retired. 

I occasionally helped him with this work, which I understand 
was carried out rather differently from the work of other water 
diviners. He would first of all get himself a fresh forked and 
pliable twig, the necessity for a fresh stick will become apparent 
when I explain all his work. He then traversed the field system- 
atically in parallel lines. I followed, carrying a bag of stones; 
at every spot where the stick reacted I put down stones, if there 
was any water there the shape of a stream would soon become 
apparent. But Dr. Robertson maintained it was not enough to 
say there is water here—dig for it. He studied the geology of the 
land and could tell them about how deep they would have to dig. 

But there were many more fascinating demonstrations of the 
power Dr. Robertson could wield with a stick in his hands. If 
he held the fork firmly and pressed the nose on to anything, 
such as wood, metal or material, the waves of the particular object 
upon which he pressed the fork appeared to enter the stick; for 
instance. if he pressed it against an oak desk the stick would 
respond for some time to oak only. If he pressed it against linen 
or cotton or tussore it would respond to linen or cotton or tussore 
respectively. The quickest reaction of the stick was caused by 
an electric fan. I had this power to a certain extent, and if I 
held the stick too tightly when under the fan it was liable to rub 
the skin of the palm raw, as it sometimes turned right over. Dr. 
Robertson used to confound door-to-door vendors with his stick 
if they tried to sell him brass that was not brass, or linen that 
was cotton! 

I was demonstrating to some friends one day, having pressed 
the stick on to rosewood. I went round the room testing their 
furniture. At one table the stick vibrated to the top but not 
the legs! The friends all laughed and we all agreed it was my 
amateur efforts which denied the legs, as they said the table was 
all rosewood. Nevertheless, when the table had to be repaired 
some time later, the man mending it said to the owner: ‘* Mem- 
sahib, this table has teak legs, not so good, Memsahib.” 
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But the most interesting of all demonstrations to me was the 
power of the stick in what I might call sleuthing people. For 
instance Mr. Robertson would hold the forked stick in two hands 
and I would hold on to the nose of the fork for a few seconds, 
then the stick would only react in following me or where I had 
stood or sat for any length of time; it would not react to 
minerals, materials or anyone else. 

One day Dr. Robertson got an Indian scientist friend of his 
in to demonstrate this to him. He asked the Indian to hold 
the nose of the stick for a few seconds, Dr. Robertson holding the 
other two arms of it. He then left the room with the stick and 
the Indian walked about, sat down and stood in certain spots. 
The audience tried to remember exactly what he had done. The 
room had a stone-flagged floor and was about 25ft. by 18ft. 
We then recalled Dr. Robertson, who rapidly followed where his 
friend had been by the vibrations of the stick, and by the intensity 
or otherwise he could tell where he had stood still, and where he 
had sat down and what objects he had touched. 


Once, when Dr. Robertson had been away for a week, I picked 
up a stick he had used a lot for divining, and it still vibrated over 
his chair or near objects he had used a lot. I could not water- 
divine at all when using a stick he had used, as all it would do 
would be to follow him! On the other hand, when I cut a fresh 
one I had a certain amount of success. 

Dr. Robertson maintained that many failures were caused by 
demonstrators not understanding the subject well enough. For 
instance, they might try and use a stick permeated with some 
other wave, or they might have a strong reaction over some 
spot which was not water at all. Dr. Robertson maintained 
that bones, or lumps of metal near the surface would vibrate 
the stick. He was once exploring a field to try to find a fresh 
supply of water where a certain Mission wished to extend their 
buildings. The stick reacted in a most peculiar manner—though 
it went down in many places none of these would connect like a 
running stream. Finally, it was decided to dig one of the these 
spots, and there they found human bones. They then mapped 
out the other spots by marking stones and decided it had been 
a cemetery, which proved to be correct. It was an old leper 
cemetery, unrecorded and unknown to the Missioners at that time. 


Though everyone has not the power to use the stick : for instance, 
it did not react with his wife even under the fan. We could 
follow her with the stick when she had held the nose of it, and 
everyone else with whom he tried this experiment reacted in the 
same way. That is, all other power left the stick and one could 
only react with them, unless they were wearing a gold ring, or 
one inadvertently went under the electric fan—when switched on, 
of course, 
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ARCHAEOLOGY AND DOWSING 


By GUY UNDERWOOD 


Part VIII* 


FURTHER NOTES ON DowsING AQUASTATS AND PREHISTORIC SITES 


In my last article on this subject I included some further 
notes on the dowsing reactions. My reason for this was to make 
clear all the phenomena of dowsing which I have verified by 
practical investigation and upon which my work on the relation 
between dowsing and the religion of the Stone Age is wholly based. 

Some of these notes had to be omitted, owing to shortage of 
space, from my last article, and I am now completing them here. 


THE PARALLELS 

The parallels are weak replicas of the stream band and are 
found on each side of it, repeating at equal distances, each reaction 
becoming weaker the farther they are from the stream band 
until they cannot be perceived further. They provide the most 
obvious evidence that some oscillating force is involved in the 
dowsing influence. They could not be produced without wave 
motion. 

The distances apart are, on normal soils, equal to the depth of 
the stream below the ground, and it is by measuring this distance 
that the dowser finds the depth. This method is called the 
Bishop’s rule, and has been known and practised for nearly 300 
years. I know of no other satisfactory method and, according 
to my observations, all competent dowsers use it. 

The parallels occur only with the positive reaction of the stream 
band. The negative reactions are not repeated at the parallels. 

Many people suppose that because the inner parallels occur 
at an angle of 45° to the actual stream that the stream emits 
some “rays” or “ waves” and at that angle. I know of no 
evidence that underground streams emit rays or waves. Such 
streams appear to cause a line of discontinuity in the electrical 
condition of the atmosphere vertically above them which is 
called the “stream band.” The fact that the parallels repeat 
themselves at equal distances until they die away indicates that 
the primary oscillations causing them are on the surface at the 
stream band and do not emanate direct from the actual stream. 


** STRENGTH ”’ OF REACTIONS 


There are two kinds of strength of the dowsing influence, which 
I distinguish as “ perceptive ” strength and “ reaction ”’ strength. 


* My last article was by a printer’s error numbered VIII instead of VII. 
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Perceptive Strength 


This relates to the ease with which a reaction is found by the 
dowser. 

Some dowsing reaction lines are faint and easily missed. This 
occurs— 

(1) Where there is a mere seepage of water 

(2) In the case of streams at great depth, and 

(3) In the case of the secondary reactions such as the parallels 

and geostats 

Skill is necessary to locate and trace such influence lines. On 
the other hand powerful streams near the surface have strong 
perceptive strength, and anyone who can dowse is hardly likely 
to miss them. Aquastats are fairly easily located by any dowser, 
but their perceptive strength is not so great as a normal stream, 


Reaction Strength 


One of the most remarkable of the phenomena of dowsing is 
the tendency of the rod to make complete revolutions. The 
number of these varies with each stream or reaction and varies 
from about two to over seventy. 

The number of the revolutions increases with the amount of 
water flowing and decreases with the depth below the surface. 
By multiplying the depth in feet by the number of revolutions 
an index figure can be obtained, and if this is multiplied by a 
factor increasing with the size of the index the result will give 
an approximate idea of the maximum quantity in gallons per 
hour likely to be available. See B.S.D.J. VI, 44 (1944). 

This is the only practical method I know of estimating quantity, 
and I doubt whether there is a better. It cannot, however, be 
relied on as a definite estimate, but is a valuable guide to the 
dowser himself as to whether or not there is likely to be enough 
for the need of his client. All geologists dealing with water 
supplies exhibit great reluctance to give estimates of quantity, 
except in the vaguest terms, and all dowsers would in my 
opinion be wise to do the same. All that can be said for the 
method is that it is usually about right within a tolerance of 
about 20 per cent. 

There is a knack in getting these revolutions which I cannot 
explain, but I think it lies in the ability to release completely all 
control of reflexes. (See Dr. J. A. Simpson Emslie, B.S.D.J. I, 3, 
p. 47, and IT, 10, p. 106. After a little practice it comes naturally. 

With the negative dowser the revolutions occur very shortly 
after he has entered and perceived the negative influence, and 
they become stronger the nearer he approaches the stream band. 
With the twig held normally they are anticlockwise viewed from 
the right. Negative dowsers almost all use the forked twig and 
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by “held normally ” I mean held with the palms up. If held 
palms down the movements are reversed. 

The positive dowser should stop still as soon as he has crossed 
the stream band or other influence line, and the revolutions will 
commence almost immediately and are usually anticlockwise also. 
He should hold the rod lightly. 


FLow LINEs 

Most mistakes in the location of streams arise from a confusion 
of the stream with its parallels. When I first began to investigate 
I had great difficulty in this and the only method I knew was 
to take the reaction strength of the supposed stream and of 
several parallels on each side until I was certain which one gave 
the greatest strength. This is reliable but takes a considerable 
time. 

There is a better and almost instantaneous method for which 
I am indebted to Mr. George Applegate, of Trowbridge. He 
pointed out to me that, after crossing the stream band and on 
proceeding a few paces, there would be found a single (not triple) 
positive reaction which is peculiar to the stream band and does 
not occur with the parallels. What happens is as follows: If 
after crossing the reaction line and getting the three dips of the 
rod the dowser continues to hold his rod steadily, then after a 
few paces the rod will give first a single weak upward kick, then 
return to level, and then a few paces beyond will give a single and 
fairly strong downward nod. If it does this he can, in my ex- 
perience, rely upon having found the stream. Incidentally these 
flow-lines are the only water reactions which are not triple. 


Tuninc In 

It will no doubt be asked by some readers how the course of 
a single reaction line can be traced in a complex of other lines 
as shown on my plan of the geostatic lines at Stonehenge ( B.S.D. J. 
VIII, 62) or when rising fissures wind about and cross their own 
courses, as is not infrequent. The answer is that as soon as the 
dowser has picked up and begins to follow one reaction line of 
any kind he appears automatically to “tune in” to that line 
and to become insensitive to others even of the same nature. 
No matter how many other reaction lines may cross the one 
he is following, he is unlikely to be affected by any of them, 
although if he is careless it is quite possible to go astray. The 
dowser, if making a plan of a complex site, should never leave 
the line he is tracing until he has completed it, as otherwise on 
return he may pick up the wrong one. 

It would be interesting to know whether this faculty of ** tuning 
in”’ has any relation to the ability of fish to find their way in the 
ocean where they cannot see, or to the homing instinct, or even 
to that much discussed problem of scent in animals. It is difficult 
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to put any construction on this phenomenon other than that 
some wave motion is involved, and it should be of interest to 
physiologists and biologists. 


OLD ROADS AND TRACKS 


In my last article I described “* aquastats,” that is to say, 
dowsing influence lines which have the peculiarity of running in 
pairs. I pointed out that I thought the ancient peoples may have 
regarded these double lines as the paths along which Nature had 
ordained that they should travel, and accordingly they made 
their roads and tracks between these lines. It is this fact 
which explains the winding of our old lanes and roads. It also 
indicates that our roads are far older than one would naturally 
suppose and that the population of this country must have been 
considerably greater in the early prehistoric period than is 
generally estimated. 

Most people have wondered why the verges of old roads some- 
times widen out to two or three times the usual width and then 
close in again. This is due to branches or “ sidings,” which 
break away from the main aquastat and rejoin it a little farther 
on. See Fig. 3. 

The courses of our hedgerows and other field divisions are also 
apparently incomprehensible owing to the winding and un- 
practical lines they take. It would have been easier to have 
made them straight, and more convenient for their purpose. 
The reason for this is that they also are aligned on aquastats 
or on water influence lines. These are usually branches from 
the main aquastats in the nearest road. Where this occurs the 
hedgerow itself is set on one of the geostatic lines (which accompany 
aquastats on each side) and the aquastat runs parallel with the 
hedgerow. I have generally found that if there is a ditch by the 
side of the hedgerow it is on the side along which the aquastat 
or the underground stream runs. Such field divisions when aligned 
on aquastats are really roads in embyro—approved, their proper 
course indicated, and ready for use if required. 

What is probably the best and most convenient place for any 
dowser to test the statements I have made as to aquastats and 
geostats is on any old road or lane. One associates these with 
the country but there are plenty of them in any suburb, the only 
difference being that the suburban ones are lined with houses. 
The investigator should first test on an old road and then on some 
new road recently cut for a housing estate, &c. He will find 
the aquastats in the old road and none on the new. He will 
also be able to find the geostats at the point where the new joins 
the old and where the old hedge mound used to be. 

The illustrations show actual examples of a section of a country 
lane with widened verges, field entrances and field divisions. 
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The letters R, L and S mean respectively that the ground 
levels at those places is raised above, level with, or sunk below, 
the land on the other side of the adjoining boundary line or 
fence. 

It will be noticed that there is a difference in level only where 
an additional aquastat exists, running parallel with and near to 
another. 


The plans reproduced above show more clearly than can be 
done by explanation, the manner in which roads were aligned on 
aquastats, and also a number of other characteristics of the ancient 
system. 


Figure 1.—This shows a sharp bend with footpath crossing, 
a field entrance and aquastats running parallel with the main 
aquastat and on each side of it. 


The field entrance is unusual, as it is on the crossing place of 
three aquastats instead of on one as is usual. At such a crossing 
place I should have expected a barrow. It will be noticed that 
all the three aquastats branch off the same main aquastat in the 
road and possibly this is the reason for there being no barrow. 


Figure 2.—This shows two field entrances, and a field division 
aligned on an aquastat. It also illustrates how a geostatic “S ” 
spiral is often produced, that is to say, by the complete enclosure 
of a small space by aquastats. It will be noticed that this space 
is approximately equilateral. 

The wave motion originating in the primary dowsing reaction 
lines—water and aquastats—are perpendicular to the primary 
line. It follows that in the example illustrated three approxi- 
mately equal forces are meeting in the centre of the enclosed 
space and it is reasonable to suppose that the geostatic “S” 
spiral is a line of equipotential. The same of course applies to 
C spirals in enclosed spaces. (See Fig. 3). If the two aquastats 
running north into the fields had crossed each other at a point 
nearer to the main aquastat in the road the probable result 
would have been two “C” spirals similar to those shown in 
Fig. 3. 

The field entrance south of the road has stone gateposts. In 
this part of the country this is a sure indication that they mark 
a place where an aquastat enters the field. Many of these posts 
are about two feet thick and seven or eight feet in length and 
weigh nearly two tons. They are in fact megaliths. No one 
in modern times would for economic reasons go to the trouble and 
expense of erecting them. 





As previously described aquastats produce linear geostats 
which accompany them on each side and on which hedges and 
walls were located. 
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When a linear geostat is crossed, approximately at right angles, 
by another aquastat, the geostat is bisected and the two ends 
take spiral form as shown at the south field entrance. These 
small spirals are characteristic of all ancient field entrances. 
The linear geostats are not shown elsewhere in order to keep the 
plans clear. 

Figure 3.—This shows a widened verge of the normal type 
formed by a “ siding ’’—that is to say, a branch leaving the main 
aquastat and then rejoining it. The resulting breaking of the 
geostats between them will be noticed; and that the concave 
sides are towards the shorter, and therefore presumably the 
weaker, of the aquastats producing them. 


Readers are referred to the editorial note following Mr. Underwood’s 
article on page 286 of B.D.S.J. 71. The rule for finding depth referred 
to by him is more suitably described as the rule of the right-angled isosceles 
triangle and is not necessarily associated with any system of parallels. The 
effects of anomalies in the sub-soil and on the surface and of vertical objects 
can be appreciated by any sensitive dowser, and it is reasonable to suppose 
that the reactions described are due to them. The reference to “ ancient 
people * is too vague to be of any archaeological significance.—EpiTor. — 








The photographs opposite this page, kindly supplied by Mr. 
H. G. P. Rees (B.S.D.), of Salisbury, S. Rhodesia, show the 
strange phenomenon of two rods of different kinds, moving in 
opposite directions when a dowser holding both together passes 
along and above a subterranean stream. 


The front rod is made of black whalebone and the other of 
pale blue plastic knitting needles. 

In (1), at the start, both rods are pointing vertically down- 
wards. 

Photographs (2), (3) and (4) were taken while Mr. Rees was 
walking against the flow of the stream. In (5) and (6) the positions 
of the rods are shown after a walk of six or seven yards. 

In (4) the plastic rod has sprung abnormally owing to its 
smaller flexibility than that of the whalebone, and to the diffi- 
culty of holding it under control after it had moved through a 
certain amount of arc. 


Both rods were lying across the index and second fingers. 

Mr. Rees found that the rods used separately moved in opposite 
directions and that two whalebone rods used together moved 
forward, even when one, at the start, was on the “ body ”’ side 
of the vertical. 

Can anyone suggest an explanation ? 
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PART TWO 


NATURAL CURE OF HERNIA 


A PERSONAL RECORD 
SUBSTANTIATED BY SURGICAL EVIDENCE 
By L, E. EEMAN 


Reprinted by permission from Health and Life, June, 1951 
(Health and Life Publications Ltd., 396 City Road, E.C.1. 
Editor: Edgar J. Saxon). 

Many sick people who seek health in ‘* Nature-Cure ” only do 
so after having failed to find it in more orthodox therapies. 
When their case has been repeatedly diagnosed either as incurable 
or as curable only by surgery, some of these seekers are much 
relieved when they recover through the application of simple 
natural principles. 

However, they are rather puzzled when they hear, later, that 
since their complaint was officially incurable and could not there- 
fore have yielded to nature cure, “ they can never have had it 
at all and that it must have been wrongly diagnosed.” 

Why is it that whenever an as yet unorthodox therapy heals 
a complaint which is officially considered incurable, many 
physicians would rather imply that orthodox medicine cannot 
correctly diagnose that complaint than investigate the new 
therapy clinically? Surely, he who admits that he cannot 
diagnose a complaint, cannot claim to treat it correctly, let alone 
cure it? Would it not be more rational to say that diagnosis 
of the complaint being now generally reliable, there is every hope 
that a dependable treatment may soon be forthcoming and that 
as a means to that desirable end any therapy which claimed 
credible success would be investigated clinically by open minds ? 

Further, where the only treatment deemed effective involves 
the knife, as with hernie, or ruptures, would it not be wise to 
investigate in hospitals any technique for which cures were reliably 
claimed without surgical intervention? And, all the more so, 
since an operation for hernia, however skilfully performed, far 
from being an infallible and permanent cure, is often followed by 
secondary herniz, each progressively more difficult than the first 
to heal permanently by the knife! 

Whether or not the authorities of any hospital would investigate 
clinically a non-surgical treatment for hernia, they might be 
interested in the account of a case where this treatment was in 
fact curative. In this particular case, the ‘escape clause” of 
mistaken diagnosis does not operate because there is experimental 
evidence both that the treatment was curative and that a hernia 
of a specific type had been correctly diagnosed before treatment. 
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Whilst I was on holiday in Austria in September, 1937, a high 
spring diving board broke under me and in trying to straighten 
out before hitting the water I gave myself an awful rick and 
alighted on my left side. Although under water I felt as if my 
‘guts’ had been torn out of me. I had suffered only a right 
inguinal hernia, the size of a walnut, and a smaller left inguinal 
hernia. I was then 48 years of age. 

In keeping with my theories and techniques, both described in 
How do you Sleep? and elaborated in Co-operative Healing* I 
rejected the operation deemed inevitable by most of my medical 
and nature-cure friends, and I decided to try and heal myself. 
I gave up all games on which I was very keen, but went on with 
my work, which gave me some exercise since it involved manipu- 
lating patients. Although this exposed me to strain, I had at 
least three almost complete cures before the war came in Sep- 
tember, 1939. However, in spite of complete rest at weekends 
and periods of relaxation whenever possible during the week, 
not one of these cures lasted more than six or eight weeks, as 
some slip or carelessness always seemed to break down an in- 
sufficiently toughened mend. In any case, since I had been the 
only witness of these partial cures, they did not amount to 
scientifie evidence. 

“If I could but relax perfectly.” 

In the last war, in addition to my professional work by day, I 
became a voluntary District Warden by night, and when peace 
came the strain I had undergone, in common with millions of 
others, left me devitalised. TI still believed as firmly as ever that 
if I could but relax perfectly without drugs, find enough vital 
energy without stimulants, and think the right thoughts without 
hypnotic suggestion or self-deception, I could get a complete cure 
inside six months! But my professional expenses being as they 
were, I could not afford six months absence, and so I gave up 
the attempt to heal myself, and was operated on most successfully 
on May 21st, 1946, by an eminent F.R.C.S. The surgeon found : 
‘** double direct inguinal hernia, the right hernia being larger than 
the left. The weaknesses on both sides were re-enforced by an 
attached strip of fascia. This strip covered the re-inforced 
weaknesses in the form of a lattice work,’’ wrote the surgeon. 

In 1948, again following great strain, I develped a new and 
‘indirect ’ hernia, consulted my G.P. and my excellent surgeon, 
and we agreed to have a new operation within six weeks. Mean- 
while I applied the technique described in my book How do you 
Sleep ? to such good effect that when I went back to my surgeon 
there was no hernia to be found, and this impressed him so much 
that he told me with a friendly laugh that “ if I could do that 
* How do you Sleep? is out of print, temporarily only it is hoped, but 
Co-operative Healing is to be obtained from Frederick Muller, Ltd., 29 
Great James Street, W.C.1, 15/- net, postage 10d. 
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kind of thing he would send me his patients with secondaries.” 
This time I felt that we had scientific evidence, for both the G.P. 
and the surgeon, in addition to myself, could say that I had had 
a hernia with the usual squelching sounds on pressure, and that 
it had gone. 

In 1949 another period of grave strain produced yet another 
hernia, which also disappeared as the 1948 one had done, and my 
conviction that some herniz were curable by purely natural means, 
at least in their early stages, gathered strength. 

In 1950 I faced a much worse period of strain than any before, 
and when this was over either a new or an old hernia broke through 
again, and as even a truss frequently failed to hold it, I suffered a 
good deal of pain. Unfortunately, my trusted surgeon was away 
on holiday, and fearing strangulation, I consulted another F.R.C.S. 
in August, 1950. He reassured me by telling me that “I could 
safely go for a holiday and be operated on on my return. There 
was no fear of strangulation, since he could put two fingers 
through the hole, which would make it easy to reduce the hernia 
if it came down.” Inwardly, I rejoiced at the idea that here I 
had vet one more competent witness who could one day say that 
I HAD HAD a hernia, if I could again manage to cure it! 


That strange rash: was it the Unconscious Mind ? 

Unfortunately, a slip aggravated my condition, and I went into 
hospital on October 21st, 1950, confident that my surgeon. who 
had shown great interest in my previous partial cures, would look 
for evidence of them. I was “* prepared” for the operation on 
Monday, the 23rd, but when the assistant surgeon came to examine 
me at 9 a.m. on the Tuesday, he had to cancel the operation 
because I had developed a rash over the critical area! 

My psycho-analyst friends declare that my unconscious mind 
must have produced this rash in order to give me time to cure 
myself and thus establish the possibility of a natural cure for 
hernia. 

Be that as it may, I determined to make use of this opportunity 
to heal myself, and I began to concentrate more intently than I 
had ever done before on relaxation, sleep, the groin, circulation, 
healing my hernia, and a multitude of constructive variations on the 
same theme. Further, although no physician has so far been 
willing to test the efficacy of this practice clinically, I kept my 
hands linked with the finger tips pointed at the hernia, and my 
feet crossed, literally for hours on end, whenever conscious, night 
and day, however hot I became. If one perseveres long enough 
with this, it eventually produces and maintains a ‘* muck sweat,’ 
and in that state it is easy to stimulate local hyperemia and 
metabolism by concentration, very much as self-consciousness 
produces and maintains a blush. 

These effects appear to be due to the fact that the body is 
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bi-polar (right hand positive and left negative in right-handers 
and the reverse in left-handers) and that energy (vital ?) emanates 
from the finger tips. This bi-polarity is unconsciously utilised by 
old, cold, sick and devitalised people whenever they link hands, 
then invariably breaking the circuit as soon as they feel too 
warm. It is this tendency to ‘‘ break the circuit” that must be 
resisted at any cost if one is to get significant results. I underline 
this assertion, knowing that it may expose me to ridicule, but I 
must face this possibility if the technique is ever to be given a 
clinical test in a hospital. 

After a week in bed, my rash having subsided, I was once more 
prepared for the operation, only to produce a worse rash than the 
first, with the result that the operation was put off once again. 
By the time I had practised my self-cure for ten days, I found 
I could no longer make my hernia protrude. Within a few days 
two surgeons, and one doctor also, failed to find any hole. They 
all asserted that a hernia in which one could put two fingers could 
not be cured and must still be there although they could not find it. 
There was only one solution: open up and see, and get real 
scientific evidence both about the nature of the hernia and the 
extent of its cure, if any. 

The operation was performed on November 16th, about three 
weeks after I had begun my * nature-cure.” 

“It was for an indirect inguinal hernia. This hernia had 
entered by way of the inguinal cord at the site of which there is a 
congenital weakness. The site of the original weakness operated 
on in 1946 was completely sound ” wrote the surgeon. After the 
operation he had said that *‘ on opening the sac he had found its 
neck so reduced that one could only have forced through it a 
knitting needle at the most ; that no gut could have passed through 
such a small opening ; that since so much had been done in three 
weeks, another week or ten days would have completed the cure, 
although without an operation no one would ever have known 
what had actually happened ; and that it had all been a remark- 
able experiment.” 

I trust this has been an accurate description of facts. Scientific 
evidence is ample, both that there was at least one hernia, of a 
specific kind and size, and that it was almost completely cured 
BEFORE surgical intervention. Verification of facts by an 
exploratory operation is conclusive and it leaves nothing to the 
imagination. 

Does this case alone justify a clinical investigation of a technique 
in a hospital? Of course not. But for over 30 years I have 
hoped that a method which never involves any risk to the patient 
and which has cured MANY “ surgical cases ’’ would be so investi- 
gated. This hope is strengthened by the fact that most great 
surgeons assert that they operate only when no other therapy 
appears to be effective or even possible. 
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MEDICAL RADIESTHESIA 


By L.R.C.P., F.R.C.S. (Ep.) 


Reproduced from Humanity Now of Spring, 1951, with the 
permission of the Editor 


Dowsing for water was long looked upon with incredulity and 
scorn, or explained away as being a form of black magic. It is 
now accepted by the majority of people as a perfectly normal 
and ordinary method of detecting the presence of underground 
water, or even of oil and metals. 


Medical radiesthesia, though a development from dowsing, is 
in somewhat the same position in the eyes of the orthodox as 
dowsing was a quarter of a century ago. 

All human beings, and indeed all antmals and most things in 
the world, give off vibrations. 


In the case of human beings these vibrations can be measured 
and afford an index to the general health of the body or of 
individual organs; and radiesthesia is a general term covering 
the various methods by which this can be accomplished. 


Use of the Pendulum 


This article is concerned with the use of the pendulum for this 
purpose. 

The pendulum can be used directly over the body, or, as is 
more usual, indirectly by working with ** Samples,” i.e., specimens 
from the patients concerned in the form of a spot of blood on 
white blotting paper, or a little saliva or urine on a swab of 
cotton wool—though most operators prefer blood spots as being 
more reliable. 

The information to be obtained from these samples is inde- 
pendent of the age of the sample or in what part of the world 
the patient is. Moreover, and what seems at first sight so 
incredible, the information received is that produced by the 
radiations given off at the time of examination and not those 
given off at the time of taking the sample. 


This is simply because the sample acts as the receiving end 
of a wireless set which is tuned into the transmitting station 
constituted by the patient. 


By impregnating a series of tubes of starch with the appropriate 
** wave-lengths ’’ (how he gets it is his secret), Turenne, the 
French engineer, has produced a most comprehensive set of 
** witnesses,” which represent the different organs of the body, 
the diseases to which mankind is liable and the foods, plants, 


&ec., to which he may be allergic. Experience has proved that 
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most of these witnesses are absolutely reliable if used with intelli- 
gence and a certain caution in interpretation. 

By balancing these witnesses against the sample any want of 
harmony or equilibrium can be detected (this can conveniently 
be referred to as ‘imbalance ”’) and a diagnosis established. 

The actual method varies (too much so, unfortunately) with 
different operators, but whether rules, circles, triangles or special 
measuring instruments are used, the principle of finding the 
balance remains the same. Incidentally, Radiesthesists dislike 
“blind” swabs or blood spots, i.e., samples without details of 
signs and symptoms, as it wastes so much time and is a great 
handicap to both diagnosis and treatment. 


Value of the new Methods 

Now what is the advantage of this somewhat esoteric method ; 
a method which must come under the heading of extra sensory 
perception until explained by the scientists, as up to the present 
time no instrument has been invented which eliminates the 
human element ? 

The diagnosis and treatment of acute conditions have made 
spectacular progress in the last two or three decades, but the 
same cannot be said of chronic disease—far from it. 

Admittedly, the average span of life has been greatly lengthened 
owing to the aforesaid control of acute ailments, the elimination 
of many forms of infectious disease, better public and private 
hygiene and better all-round nutrition, &¢., but what about 
average health? How many of our friends and acquaintances ? 
are without some complaint or malady? These no doubt are 
trivial in many instances, but far too many people are enduring 
real suffering or infirmity for want of accurate diagnosis, and 
treatment based on knowledge of that diagnosis. 

If you do not know the basic cause of an illness you can only 
treat it empirically, at worst by suppressing symptoms and 
causing more serious ones to appear elsewhere, or, at best, by 
affording temporary relief by physiotherapy, the administration 
of the ubiquitous aspirin group, the barbiturates, or even the 
deeper-acting drugs such as morphia. 

There is every indication that radiesthesia can fill the gap 
between the inception of disease and its progress to the point 
when it gives the ordinary indications of its presence either by 
clinically obvious signs or symptoms, or by ordinary laboratory 
tests; and, moreover, that it can supply an explanation of such ' 
signs and symptoms as have hitherto been unexplainable by 
orthodox methods. 


Two great Pioneers 


One hundred and fifty years ago Hahnemann, the great 
Homocopath, preached that one should treat the whole patient, 
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mental and physical, and not just one particular sign or symptom, 
evidently having in mind that in every case there must be some 
underlying cause responsible for the whole complex. 

Another pioneer, also ahead of his generation, Mr. J. KE. R. 
McDonagh, F.R.C.S., has for the last forty years insisted that, 
looked at broadly, there is only one disease, by which, to put 
it very shortly, he means that if the blood protein is out of order, 
i.e., if the molecules of protein in the blood stream are in a state 
of *‘imbalance”’ there is disease, the manifestations of which 
vary according to the particular portion of the protein affected. 
Mr. MeDonagh’s theory would need a special article to itself, 
but he regards blood protein as consisting of three main portions, 
each representing one of the original divisions of the embyro 
from which the main groups of the organs and tissues of the body 
developed, and according to which portion is affected by toxin 
or other adverse conditions, so will the manifestations of disorder 
be located. 

The aim of treatment is to redress this | abalance of the protein, 
primarily, of course, by, if possible, removing the cause, and 
then by the exhibition of the appropriate remedies or other 
forms of treatment. 

By providing a definite basis and plan for investigation this 
theory can be of very great help to radiesthesia by enabling the 
operator to decide which part of the body is chiefly at fault, and, 
much more important, by helping to find the basic cause or 
common denominator of the general or particular protein 
imbalance. 

The pendulum has served to prove that it is very rare indeed 
to find only one organ or endocrine affected, and that MecDonagh’s 
theory is a most rational and practical basis for both diagnosis 
and treatment, and, further, that unless you can redress that 
imbalance you will, at best, only be rendering temporary help 
to your patient. 

As homocopathy has proved to be of so much more real service 
in chronic disease than orthodox remedies, the indications are 
that radiesthesia and homoeopathy will advance hand in hand, 
the one helping and proving the other, with the promise of ever 
increasing progress in the diagnosis and relief of those long- 
standing troubles which affect so large a proportion of our fellow- 
creatures and which are often dismissed so summarily as being 
imaginary or due to “nerves,” and get neither sympathy nor 
understanding. 


Future of Radiesthesia 

The practice of radiesthesia is not easy. Many people have 
the gift in embryo, but it takes many months of hard work and 
application to develop it fully and to an extent which produces 
really trustworthy results. 











It should be grafted on to a full medical training and combined, 
when possible, with clinical examination. Unfortunately, so few 
medical men have so far taken it up that its development has 
mostly been in the hands of medically unqualified persons, but 
we must be very grateful to them for the possibilities they have 
opened up. 

Its development is also hindered by the fact that most radies- 
thesists are ploughing a rather lonely and individual furrow, 
and very few are familiar with McDonagh’s unitary theory, a 
theory which would help their work enormously and would 
form a foundation for uniformity and progress unlikely to be 
achieved by any other means. 

From the point of view of treatment the pendulum should 
become a great stimulus to the science of Homeopathy. 

At present the teaching of Homoeopathy lacks uniformity and 
has to rely too-much on retentive memories and the use of 
cumbersome repertories. 

The question of potencies (i.e., the dilution of the drug—the 
power or strength being. roughly speaking, in inverse proportion 
to the dilution) is also a vexed one and one which constitutes a 
great difficulty in teaching, and an almost greater one in accept- 
ing, homoeopathy. The pendulum will choose both drugs and 
potencies with amazing speed and accuracy and renders this 
encyclopedian knowledge of the details of an enormous number 
of drugs unnecessary. 

An article such as this cannot pretend to furnish more than a 
very brief and superficial exposition of the science and scope 
of radiesthesia, but it is hoped that enough has been said to 
arouse interest and to indicate in some small measure its possi- 
bilities for the advancement of the healing art and the allevia- 
tion of human suffering. 

It should be added that this article is founded on the personal 
views and experience of the writer. 


RADIESTHESIA AND MAGIC 


By MRS. KINGSLEY TARPEY 


In April I was recovering from a bad attack of Influenza, and 
I was having a course of massage from a highly skilled masseur. 
I had suspected already that he might also be a healer, and 
during this course I took some biometrical readings on the Bovis 
Biometre of his thumb and my own. I was surprised to discover 
that the two measurements recorded an exactly equal rise in 
operator and patient. 

I had been able to resume work myself again, and from this 
time I took my own measurements before and after every treat- 
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ment. I discovered that instead of losing power after giving 
quite a number of tests and demonstrations by contact treatment, 
I had actually gained. Beyond a natural bodily fatigue there 
was no sense of exhaustion. I thought this discovery so important 
that if it had not been too late already I should have sent a note 
to the B.S.D. Journal for June. I had often used the explanation 
of the late Dr. Dudley Wright that I was a “‘ Channel and not a 
Reservoir ” without realising all the implications. The explana- 
tion came to me accidentally and was a revelation. 


Through the help of that very efficient organization, the 
Biotechnic Press, which supplies books that are beyond the range 
of most lending libraries, I have been able to study during the 
past few months a number of books hitherto beyond my reach, 
dealing with the special branch of Radiesthesia in which I am 
interested. I have been led to make a comparison of some of 
my own experiences with the discoveries made by scientists into 
the “magic” cures and influences in the South Sea Islands 
which have been under investigation and observation recently. 
It was a revelation to me that the ‘ force *’ which has had such 
tardy recognition among orthodox medical students and other 
scientists in the western hemisphere should have been in operation, 
and achieving miracles, on the other side of the world, perhaps 
for thousands of years ! 

The most revealing of the books I have read on this subject is 
The Secret Science behind Miracles. by Max Freedom Long, 
with whom I have since been in correspondence. He uses, of 
course, the phraseology of the Kahunas, or witch doctors, and 
accepts the division of the personality into three selves, which 
might be described, to make a very free translation, as— 

(1) our own consciousness, depending on the senses, 

(2) the subconscious mind, and 

(3) the Psyche or spiritual part, in which conscience, religion, 
and the higher human attributes may be said to reside. 

In a perfect union of healer and healed, on either side, these 
three must be brought into complete harmony. It is in this 
fusion of power that miracles may be performed, and it must, 
I think, be rare, at any rate among modern healers. Among 
the ancient Kahunas, who, it would appear, commonly performed 
miracles, it would seem to have been the accepted climax of 
their ministrations. 

It is a great pity that the practice of magic, under the influence 
of the white intruders, became illegal in the Islands. It will 
take more than the sympathetic investigations of a handful of 
modern scientists to restore the confidence of the inheritors of 
the gift, ifany such there should be. And, by whatever names you 
eall it, the gift of healing by touch does not flourish well in a 
hostile atmosphere, either here or in the South Seas. 
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PART THREE 


DISTANT PROSPECTION 


By A.H.B. 


This article is a brief account of a remarkable book called 
Henry Gross and his Dowsing Rod, by the well-known author 
Mr. Kenneth Roberts, which was published by Doubleday and 
Co. in the U.S.A. early this year. 


Mr. Roberts is best known in this country as the author of 
vivid and outspoken novels on American history, but having been 
interesting in dowsing for several years he has written this account 
of the exploits of a dowser, Mr. Henry Gross, who possesses in 
an exceptional degree the ability to give accurate predictions 
regarding the presence of underground water at considerable 
distances. 


Mr. Roberts (whom I will call K.R.) has studied the literature 
of dowsing to good purpose. He has included in this book an 
article by Miss E. M. Penrose (B.S.D.) which appeared in Black- 
woods Magazine for September, 1932, describing her experiences 
as an official water diviner in British Columbia, and also a chapter 
from Traité de Métapsychique by the late Charles Richet (1850- 
1935), Professor of Physiology at the University of Paris and a 
Nobel prize-winner, dealing with the nature and causes of the 
dowsing phenomena. 


K.R. is the owner of an estate called Rocky Pasture at Kenne- 
bunkport in Maine and made the acquaintance of Henry Gross, 
a game warden of Biddeford, who happened to be a supersensitive 
dowser, when developing the water resources on his property. 


Henry Gross (whom I will call H.G.) was born in Laurence, 
Massachusetts, about 1895. When he was three and a half years 
old his family moved to North Salem, New Hampshire. H.G. 
started his career as a dowser when a schoolboy of twelve. The 
school at North Salem had no water supply and when it was 
decided to remedy this situation, H.G., who had learned to dowse 
from an old man of 80 called John Dustin, volunteered to 
locate a spot for a well, with results which were entirely 
successful. 


Six years later he moved to Biddeford ; his reputation followed 
him and his services were much in demand. 


K.R. first came across him in 1947 when forest fires were 
threatening his estate, and he wanted to make a pond. At that 
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time he already had nine wells all located by divining and each 
location corroborated by three dowsers. H.G. was then 52 
years of age and had been dowsing for 40 years. With amazing 
speed he found a spot where three veins met, gauging the depth 
at 5 to 6 feet by the strength of the pull. Next day a bulldozer 
duly revealed the three trickles. 


At this time the technique employed by H.G. was of an ele- 
mentary kind. He used a rod cut from a local tree, and though 
extremely sensitive was unable to give a close estimate of quantity 
and could gauge depth only by strength of pull. In 1948 he 
studied some of our journals which had been sent to K.R. as 
a result of correspondence between him and the President B.S.D., 
and began to make experiments in methods hitherto unknown to 
him. He discovered the selectivity of the rod in reacting to an 
object similar to one with which the rod had been in contact. 
He also made acquaintance with the pendulum and learnt how 
easily the dowser was affected by telepathy and suggestion. His 
experiments led to the discovery that he could by questioning 
the rod, that is by interpreting a dip as “‘ Yes ”’ and no movement 
as ** No,” arrive at accurate estimates of depth, flow and quantity 
of underground water. 


An offshoot of this discovery was that what he called a vein 
was not, as he had supposed, an underground trickle emanating 
form a far-off river, lake or pond, but one of a number of small 
shallow streams issuing in various directions from a single column 
of water rising from deep underground, which he called a ‘* dome.” 


As a result of an article by K.R. published in the Boston 
Traveller, he was asked to arrange a meeting of a few dowsers at 
which their activities could be studied by Dr. Gardner Murphy, 
head of the American Society for Psychical Research, and several 
others. The meeting took place in August, 1948, but, as usually 
happens in experiments arranged by psychical investigators, the 
tests had no relevance to dowsing as a practical operation, and 
the only redeeming feature was the discovery of Mr. Prideaux, 
assistant editor of Life, that he was himself a sensitive dowser, 
a discovery which led him to publish an article about dowsing 
in his magazine. 


On returning from one of his periodical visits to Bermuda in 
January, 1949, K.R. was amazed by the implications of the 
news H.G. had already sent him by letter, namely, that he could 
dowse a locality without any information except the name, or the 
name of the person who owned it, and could arrive at the exact 
position of an underground vein, its depth, flow and quality, merely 
by asking a series of questions. During the summer H.G.’s 
services were much in demand for finding water and occasionally 
other objectives such as an outboard motor lost in deep water 
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the previous year, and numerous examples are given of the 
accurate predictions obtained in the first place by questioning 
the rod when sitting in his own home. 


Though uniformly correct on water, on minerals and other 
things H.G. was by no means so accurate, probably owing to 
inexperience and disturbing effects such as rémanence. He also 
failed in the prediction of the sex of unborn children, not having 
at that time adopted a suitable technique. 


In October, 1949, the tests by Professor Rhine briefly described 
in the last journal, were carried out. During a conversation at 
dinner discussion had turned to the water situation in Bermuda, 
and H.G. was puzzled to hear that the only fresh water in those 
islands was derived from rain. After dinner a small scale map 
of Bermuda was produced, and H.G. lost no time in locating, at 
a distance of 800 miles, three domes of potable water and one in 
which the water was contaminated. The positions of the domes 
were marked on the map (reproduced in the book) and a note of 
the locations with the date (October 22nd, 1949) written on it 
and signed by Kenneth Roberts. 


When a few days later K.R. arrived in Bermuda to continue 
work on his novel he found that owing to lack of rain in 1949 
the water situation was very serious. The possibility of finding 
supplies of fresh water had been persistently discredited by 
geologists, and a well sunk by the Royal Highlanders 100 years 
before contained no trace of water. But K.R., who had no 
reason to respect the opinions of geologists, realised that here 
was an exceptional opportunity for exploring the possibilities of 
distant prospection and telephoned Sir Stanley Spurling, who 
was associated with many enterprises in Bermuda. Sir Stanley 
was enthusiastic in spite of the fact that an attempt to find fresh 
water by a friend of his, Sir Howard Trott, on the indications of 
a German water-locating instrument, had been a costly failure. 
and promised to assist with drills and workmen. 


On this assurance K.R. sent for H.G., who arrived in Bermuda 
on December 5th, 1949. Working on a large scale map of the 
islands he found the positions of the four domes with greater 
accuracy than had been possible on the small scale map on 
October 22nd. 


The shape of the group of about 360 islands called: Bermuda* 
somewhat resembles a large hook lying on its side in a position 
NE-SW., the end of the shank being NE, and the point of the 
hook on the north side of the shank. Geologically it consists of 
Aeolian Limestone. Of the three domes of fresh water which H.G. 


* Incidentally, Bermuda is mentioned by Shakespeare as “The still-vexed 
Bermoothes ” in The Tempest, Act I, Scene II. 
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had located one was near the end of the shank on War Depart- 
ment ground, in St. George’s Barracks. The next was about six 
miles down the shank in Smith Parish and came to be known as 
Jennings, whilst the third, about a mile further on, in Devonshire 
Parish, was called Clayhouse. 


On December 6th K.R. proceeded to investigate the positions 
of these domes with H.G., and found them to be where they had 
been located on the map in Kennebunkport, but the details 
regarding depth, yield and number of veins differed considerably. 


The first dome to be exploited was that at St. George’s: 
digging was started on December 7th and, after much delay caused 
by the inability to procure a drill, was continued on January 30th. 
Water was found on February 11th at a depth of 81 feet, three 
feet below sea level, and on being tested by a pathologist proved 
to be of excellent quality, to the triumphant satisfaction of K.R. 
and his associates and to the disconcertion of those who 
had always maintained that fresh water was unobtainable. Much 
difficulty was experienced in obtaining a suitable pump, and it 
was not till February 18th that a pump delivering only six gallons 
per minute was installed, so that the yield of the well was never 
fully tested. 


The next dome to be tackled was Jennings, and after much 
irksome delay the drill was eventually installed there. But 
owing to the time which had elapsed since the site was marked 
by H.G. on December 7th, the exact point at which the drill 
should be set up had been obliterated, and when drilling was 
started on March 7th it was probably a few feet off the centre. 
Anyhow, the water when reached at 64 feet was found to be some- 
what saline—275 parts of chloride to 100,000 parts. (Sea water 
contains 1,000-1,100 parts). 


For some time attempts had been made to procure an efficient 
pump, but it was not till April 10th that a Deming deep-well pump 
was at last available. 


It was now the turn of the third dome, that known as Clay- 
house, and on March 20th drilling was started. It was fortunate 
that at this site the centre point had been fixed by cross bearings, 
otherwise the same mistake might have been made as at Jennings. 
Three days later water was struck at 77} feet, which was below 
sea level. The bore was continued to 80} fect and the water 
when tested showed only 12.5 parts of chloride. 


This happy result encouraged K.R. to try a new bore at Jennings, 
and another point was chosen on the advice of two local amateur 
dowsers. The result, however, showed that this point was even 
further from the real centre of the dome than the first—and sa 
this dome still awaits a hore in the true centre line, 
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The deep-well pump having now arrived was transported to 
Clayhouse and, after the tiresome delays which seem inevitable 
in Bermuda, pumping was started at Clayhouse on April 27th, 
1950, at the rate of 44 gallons per minute. It was continued for 
73 hours with undiminished flow and was then stopped as a guard 
had to be kept over the pump day and night. 


A test of the water made at Boston showed a pH of 7.3, and 
bacillus coli at less than two in a million, though the chief Medical 
Officer of the Bermuda Board of Health tried to make out that 
the water was contaminated. 


K.R. returned to Kennebunkport in May, leaving it to the 
authorities in Bermuda to make use of the heaven-sent supply 
of fresh water which his insistence and courage had been instru- 
mental in revealing. 


During his stay in Bermuda H.G. had on December 12th made 
a distant prospection of a property in Saxtons River, Vermont, 
belonging to an old friend of K.R.’s, Mr. Brooks Shepard, so on 
his return K.R., accompanied by H.G., Professor Horace Levinson, 
an eminent but exceptionally broadminded scientist, and Miss 
Claasen, proceeded to test the prediction on the spot. The junction 
of the veins was indeed located as predicted, and though a well 
was for convenience made at another spot, the reality of the 
reverse process, that is the location in the U.S.A. of water from 
Bermuda, was shown to be feasible. 


During the summer of 1950 H.G. never went anywhere to 
locate water until he had first dowsed the property at his 
home in Biddeford. Several descriptions are given in detail of 
the extraordinary accuracy he achieved. By the time autumn 
arrived K.R. and H.G. had made 42 dowsing expeditions, and 
42 wells and ponds had been successfully dug. K.R. writes: 
‘*In my long association with him, I never spent a day in his 
company without seeing him do something astounding, and of 
benefit to some needy person—something that, lacking the 
assistance of his rod. probably could never have happened.” 


Several distant prospections on a large scale were made which 
await verification, for instance, three domes in the Island of New 
Providence, better known as Nassau, a vast dome of water in 
the Atlas Mountains, three domes in Capri, three domes on the 
summit of Mount Washington, New Hampshire, one of which, 
if developed, could supply water by gravity to buildings now 
supplied by pump from a source 3,100 feet lower down. 


To protect H.G. from exploitation and to ensure that his 
services are properly remunerated, a company has been formed 
and incorporated, called ‘‘ Water Unlimited,” 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


51 Av. Em. Béco-Bruxelles. 


23rd of June, 1951 
Dear Sir, 
I believe it to be of interest to your readers to relate briefly 
the circumstances of a cure due to ‘‘ Eemanism.’’ 


During the whole of one night, about 24 hours after being 
vaccinated against smallpox, I suffered most violently at the 
back of the neck, undoubtedly as the result of an attack of the 
bone-marrow by the toxins. 


In the morning I called for the help of a friend who was well 
conversant with Mr. Eeman’s co-operative healing method to 
try to relieve me, at least in part, of my pain. Within 10 minutes 
at the most of being placed in “ parallel ” circuit with my partner, 
I fell into a deep sleep, to wake after about an hour, completely 
freed of my pain. But my partner felt exactly at the same point 
the same kind of pain that had been mine during the whole night 
(but fortunately without the same danger attached to it !) 


Yours sincerely, 
L. KEFFLER, D.Sc. 


Bourton-on-the Hill, 
Moreton-in-Marsh. 
May 29th, 1951 
Dear Colonel Bell, 

As a post-script to my paper on “Radiographic Prospection 
for Underground Water,” reprinted from Proceedings of the 
London Congress in B.S.D.J. UX, 71, March this year, may I 
add the following brief note on a means of ascertaining the 
direction of flow of water in a pipe or vein? 

In Chapter V of The Physics of the Divining Rod (see especially 
pp. 228-9 and also pp. 100-01 in chap. IIT) means of estimating 
apparent direction of flowing water were indicated, though there 
had to be certain reservations: the reaction strength to the 
flow field normally being greater when facing up-stream with 
rod, myometer or even automatic instruments. But it was 
thought that this effect might sometimes reverse if and when 
the “ polarity ” of the field was inverted, or “ negative.” 

The other day, while taking field strength measurements on 
several flows (both piped and natural) by measuring the mean 
width of the primary flow band over the moving water, as ex- 
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plained in the paper referred to above, and using a strong bar 
magnet over and parallel to same in order to keep the field in 
its “* positive ’” (minimum width) phase ; it occurred to me that 
one ought to get slightly different width values when facing up 
or down stream respectively. 


This was, in fact, then found to be so, provided one kept the 
field magnetically stabilised, as explained above, and also took 
-are to maintain a constant rod and muscle tension while side- 
stepping across the reaction band, facing first up and then down 
the flow, and coming up to the outer margins very cautiously 
from the outside, with the nearest arm in tension, as primary 
detector. 


In other words, just as one can get appreciably different values 
for field (or reaction) strength in the two opposite directions 
when using the other methods mentioned in our book (loc. cit.), 
so, too, in the case of the present method. The two way distinc- 
tion amounted to about 1/4 to 1/6 of the total band width in 
the few examples just employed, but the velocity of flow may also 
be found to affect the ratio, I think, if and when sufficient 
ases are investigated. The difference in the average readings 
in either direction would appear to result from some sort of 
screening action of the dowser’s body, if not also to the fact that 
certain main nerve centres, such as the solar plexus, eyes and 
fore-brain, are on his ventral side; though unscreened and 
directional pick-up by the forearms alone may be sufficient 
explanation, 

Yours sincerely, 


J. CECIL MABY 


Pinehurst, 
Hillbrow, 
Liss, Hants. 
June 14th, 1951 
Dear Colonel Bell, 

I was very interested in Mr. Noel Macbeth’s article in the 
June Radio-Perception. Perhaps a single animal experience of 
my own might be of interest to your readers. 

In the autumn of 1949 I received an S.O.S. from a friend. Mrs. 
R.S., to try and cure her child’s pony. It had fistula of the 
withers and had been condemned by the vet. on the grounds 
that a cure, if possible, would be long and expensive. I left 
the district in 1946 and have not seen the pony since. For- 
tunately I am sufficiently sensitive not to require any appartus, 
direct contact with the patient, specimen of blood, an abscess, 
&c,, and memory of the patient is a sufficient link, My work 
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has always been with human patients, but this case seemed 
comparable to a human ailment and I agreed to take it on. The 
first test showed that it was microbic, and using a germicide I 
have found very effective for humans I prescribed exposure to 
the light of an ordinary rich blue 60-watt lamp for 5 to 6 minutes 
twice daily. The microbic condition was indicated as cleared in 
three weeks and the light was stopped. Concurrently with this 
I prescribed extra food consisting of a little oats and black treacle 
or molasses, whichever was available. An internal remedy 
consisted of 2 or 3 saltspoonsfuls of the following powdered herbs, 
mixed in equal parts: Tormentil (potentilla tormentilla) root ; 
Valerian (valeriana officinalis) root. 


Treatment started about November 28th, 1949. The swelling 
was reported to have burst about March 11th, 1950. A different 
vet. was called in and lanced in a different place, but Nature 
preferred her own way, healed up the incision and continued 
the discharge from the original spot until about May 1, when the 
discharge stopped. The opening rapidly healed and during the 
summer the pony was reported to be so fit that she was walking 
off with prizes. 

Yours sincerely, 


O. H. BROWNE 


6 The Vale, 
Golders Green, 
* London, N.W.11. 
August 14th, 1951 
Dear Sir, 
It has come to my notice that resentment has been caused by 
my use of the word “ spurious” in connection with dowsing, 


n a review published in the Journal of the Society for Psychical 
Research. 


Certainly I had no intention that this epithet should imply 
“ counterfeit ’’ or “fraudulent.”” In normal scientific usage a 
‘spurious phenomenon ” is one in which a collection of observa- 
tions points to a conclusion which is later found to be erroneous— 
an artefact. A scientist might easily use the word in describing 
a facet of his own work. 

I am anxious to make this clear because I feel that friendly 
relations between psychical researchers and dowsers, and between 
the two Societies, are all-important if any satisfactory future 
research is to be carried out. 

Yours faithfully, 


DENYS PARSONS 











REVIEWS 


RADIATIONS DES FORMES ET CANCER 
By Enel. Editions Al-Maaref, Cairo, 1951. 

The author of this book has made a special study of cancer from 
the point of view of radiesthetic treatment. The book is divided 
into two parts, the first dealing with radiesthetic principles and the 
second with cancer treatment. The author uses the P.U. (Universal 
Pendulum) of Chaumery and Bélizal, and has investigated very 
thoroughly the phenomenon of colours in radiesthesia. In fact he has 
used colour frequencies in his therapeutic practice, but recognises the 
need in a particular case of utilising a pure colour, corresponding 
with a single spectral band. He considers many of the radiesthetic 
appliances on the market as useless or redundant and describes three 
simple ones which anyone can make, including a biometer and one 
working on the disk principle. The third is a squared diagram of 
Dr. Naret’s. He does not think the use of amplifiers in such appliances 
is of any value. 

Tap water, the author finds, responds to only one colour as set on 
the P.U., while rain water contains all the colours of the spectrum, 
having full vitality. He describes how tap water in a glass can be 
charged very simply to full vitality. He has found Green-Negative 
of potent use in treatment, which is produced by certain statues of 
antiquity and ritual objects. Identical objects giving out this radiation 
can be combined to form a battery, or pile, whose radiation thus 
becomes very strong. It is in general unsafe to use more than four of 
these objects, as the radiation may become damaging to human tissue. 
A battery of pyramids, one placed over the other, it a potent means 
of desiccating meat. 

For both diagnosis and treatment (at a distance) the author strongly 
favours anatomical charts and sketches, so that the trouble can be 
pin-pointed from either point of view. He describes simple apparatuses 
by which he can produce any required colour frequency. In carrying 
out treatment a witness of the patient is connected to a sketch of the 
affected part (thus obviating irradiation of healthy tissue), and the 
sketch is then subjected to the appropriate radiation. Sometimes 
different sections of the same“organ require different colour frequencies. 
The patient’s vitality and progress are measured on the biometer. 
It should be made clear that when using colours, it is not the colour 
per se which heals, but its respective frequency of radiation. There 
are objects which radiate the frequencies of the whole spectrum, from 
which all but the wanted frequency can be filtered. 

In Part II the author reviews in brief various methods of diagnosis 
and treatment of cancer, including radium, X-Rays, diathermy, 
Lakhovsky’s oscillators, Abrams’s method, homoeopathy, hormone 
treatment, isotopes, and soon. In consonance with various authorities 
(whom he quotes) he considers cancer to be due fundamentally to 
disequilibrium of cellular tissue, and asserts that there is no need to 
look for a microbe or a toxin as the cause. Cases are described where 
cancer patients were treated to good effect with the radiation of Green- 
Negative, and it is stated that where the cases were not cured, there 
was always an arrested development of the disease and avoidance of 
pain. A number of cases are given. 
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Naturally earth radiations find their place in this book, and the 
author puts the increase of cancer down (at least partly) to our civilised 
way of life with our complete plumbing systems (with their inevitable 
underground drains) and electrical installations. But assuming these 
underground radiations produce cancer (often after many years living 
in one place), surely it is right to attribute to them also in some degree 
the toxins which precede it, cancer being the final response to impaired 
function and general toxicity. 

V.D.W. 


JOSEPH TREYVE 
by Dr. Ed. Laval. Les Eiditions de l’Ermite 


This little book of 46 pages is an appreciation of the personality 
and work of the late Joseph Treyve. He was primarily the proprietor 
of a well-known horticultural establishment at Yzeare, near Moulins 
(Allier), but a greater renown attaches to his name by reason of his 
remarkable powers as a ‘distant’ radiesthetist. Starting as an 
ordinary dowser for water he soon learnt that his pendulum would 
respond to a multitude of questions without the necessity of his actual 
presence at the place concerned and that any sort of connecting link 
such as hair, map, photograph, was effective. 

The first time the author met him, in 1932, he was comfortably 
seated at his desk where he usually carried out his prospections. He 
attributed his reactions to some sort of emanation, and he used, in 
conjunction with the pendulum, an apparatus including a lamp and 
a compass, called by him leffluviographe. 

The author gives examples of his discoveries under the heads of 
subterranean water, minerals, vegetables, animals, persons, Iost or 
stolen objects, distant objects, dreams, archaeology, to the number 
of 44 and also a successful experiment in prediction in which the late 
Dr. A. Carrel took part. 

The epilogue describes how his son Francis is following in his footsteps. 

A.H.B. 


REVUE INTERNATIONALE DE RADIESTHESIE 
No. 24 

This number starts with instructions regarding another competition 
in teleradiesthesia, namely, the location on a plan of a bottle of oil 
and some buried gold. 

Un Maitre de la Radiesthésie parle aux Lecteurs de la R.I.R. The 
record of a lecture by the Abbé Bouly; a translation is printed in 
this journal. 

Bulletin Autonome de Radiesthésie humaine. No. 5, Le Témoin. 
by Maurice Le Gall. This is the fifth of a series. In it the author 
gives his views on the question of témoins—which on the suggestion 
of a well-known mining engineer we have always called ‘‘ samples.” 
He distinguishes seven types, (1) Specimens of the object of search, 
(2) Impregnations such as saliva, blood, &c., used for medical purposes, 
(3) Objects which retain the emanation of a human being, (4) Colours, 
(5) Written samples, (6) Photographs, (7) Mental images. 

He points out that the same word is used to denote a specimen of 
the object of search; a particular object used for the discovery of a 
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definite thing of a different kind, e.g., a tie for a missing person; 
one of a number of different substances to act remedially for a known 
disease. 

Discussing the mode of action of the seven types he considers that 
in (1) the efficacy of the sample is subordinate to the thought of the 
operator. He does not rule out the possibility of a physical effect, 
but the decisive factor is the thought in the dowser’s mind. 

In (2) and (3) the samples, though not of the same nature as the 
object of search, appear to act as a guide to the dowser’s thought. In 
(1) the sample defines the object, in (2) and (3) it serves as a general 
indicator, and acts, in the language of occultism, as a ‘ support.” 
Dowsers often make mistakes by using a sample of a general kind for 
a particular objective. For instance in searching for a lost gold ring 
the dowser’s thought should not be “‘ I am looking for gold,’ but “I 
am looking for a gold ring which belonged to .’ As regards (4) 
he considers that the value of colours is purely personal and that 
they are less reliable than specimens or “ supports” ; (5) ‘“ written 
samples ”’ facilitate the mental visualisation of a, possibly, cumbersome 
description ; their effect is entirely mental. (6) Photographs act as 
the most convenient and least fatiguing support for the dowser and 
their action is entirely mental; it is idle to attribute their effects to 
any sort of radiation ; (7) likewise there is nothing radiesthetic about 
a mental sample. 

The use of the term témoin or sample for one of a set (trousse) of 
disease specimens is out of place as it constitutes the objective in 
itself. é 

He concludes that the action of a sample in radiesthesia depends 
on the value attributed to it by the dowser, that is to say, that a 
specimen of a certain kind, say quinine, will produce the effect of a 
specimen of another kind, say aspirin, if the dowser believes he is 
using the latter. The idea of syntonisation is fallacious. 

This is very briefly the theme of M. le Gall’s discussion, but it may 
be observed that he does not appreciate the far-reaching effects of 
the distinctive wave-forms emitted by matter in general, including 
the human body and its products—effects which enable diseases to 
be treated by radiation of the appropriate kind over long distances, 
giving strong support to the idea of syntonisation. 

In an article under the heading Radiesthésie Agricole, Baron Dorlodot 
discusses the importance of ionised salt in the food of animals. 

Recherche des Eaux Souterraines. M. M.-G. Nicolas describes how 
at a meeting of radiesthetists the same results were obtained in 
estimating depth and quality by the psychic (sic) method of foot 
beats as by the method he uses which is based on a consideration of 
the spectrum thrown out by the underground stream—in other words 
the position of the reaction bands. 

Notes and Documents. Activities in various countries are recorded. 
In Germany a Congress was held at the end of September, 1950, at 
Rothenburg-ob-der-Tauber at which 80 members were present. Eight 
lectures were given which were attended by more than 200 people. 

Luxembourg. Monsieur H. Meier (B.S.D.) tells how on the advice 
of a Government geologist, Dr. Lucius, a well had been made at 
Wasserbillig where there was a serious shortage of water, but when 
water was found it was undrinkable. Having located water on a map 
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he offered his services gratuitously to the burgermaster, with the 
result that excellent water was found at a depth of little more than 
40 metres. 

Switzerland. There is a note on an apparatus called Christrahl, 
invented by M. Jean Christen. It is meant to neutralise differences 
of potential due to excessive ionisation of either a positive or negative 
kind which are the fundamental cause of many human maladies. 

Entre Colonels. ‘There are replies to three out of four fundamental 
questions on dowsing by Colonel Bell which were printed in R.J.R., 
No. 21, p. 36, kindly given by Lieut.-Clonenl Stevelinck. He also 
gives an asnwer to the inquiry made by Lieut.-Colonel Hennessey in 
B.S.D.J. 1X, 67, p. 45, as to why his reactions were stronger on the 
ground on which vegetation had been burnt, than they were before the 
fire took place. Very briefly the answer is that vegetation produces 
a state of energy which opposes the energy emitted by the dowser so 
that when the vegetation no longer exists the dowser’s energy has 
greater effect. 

France. M. Nicolas tells how he was discussing the relation between 
cancor and subterrnaean water with a doctor on whose land he had 
been prospecting, the doctor asked him to examine his lodging. On 
doing so M. Nicolas discovered a stream running towards the lodging 
two or three metres from the front. The doctor then told him that 
two occupants had at different times died of cancer in it. 

At Granville the water supply system had deteriorated and holes 
had been dug in six or seven places to find the leaks, but without 
success. Dr. Regnault however located three trickles of water emanat- 
ing from a point, and all was put right. 

A letter from M. J. Chastellain, Mayor of Rouen, testifies to the 
success of M. Brivet in locating on behalf of the Highway authorities 
two subterranean streams in the rue des Juifs. 


No. 25 

This number starts with an account of the result of the first com- 
petition in distant prospection. 

A watch had been taken from Paris to Fontainebleau by National 
Road No. 7 on December Ist, 1931, and deposited at a certain spot, C, 
on October Ist, 1950. 

In considering the answers, points, 20 in all, were allotted on the 
following basis: location of watch 10, condition 5, route followed 3, 
position with regard to the ground 2. There were 52 competitors, 
of whom 11 gave the correct location. Of the two best, M. Hubinot 
lost one point by giving the height above ground as 30 cm. instead 
of 70, whilst M. Olive Noel lost two points for locating the watch 
slightly to the west of C and gave the height as 69 cm. above ground. 
In all other respects the answers of both were accurate. Six others 
were correct in giving the route taken. 

There follows an obituary notice about Charles Voillaume, who died on 
November 15th, 1950, in his eightieth year. An old artillery officer, 
who became an engineer, he was a celebrated radiesthetist and the 
author of several books on the subject, notably Essai sur les Rayonne- 
ments de ’ Homme et des Etres Vivants. 

Les Radiations et leur Application en Agronomie, by Georges 
Carrére, The author admits that he has never handled a pendulum 
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and though he recognises the physical basis of Radiesthesia and the 
value of the radiesthetist’s indications when physical apparatus are not 
available, he nevertheless prefers to retain his position as an orthodox 
scientist. In justification of this attitude he describes experiments 
in energising seeds by an instrument the construction of which was 
prompted by the theories of his friend, the late S. Bignand. The 
effect of the germinative energy produced by this instrument (which 
is not described) on radishes, turnips, lucerne, &c., is very remarkable. 

Un Jardin exceptionel par la Radiesthésie. Lt.-Colonel Stevelinck 
describes a method of making water radioactive, involving a form of 
energy at present unclassified. Seeds treated with this water will 
produce plants of remarkable size. For instance in 1949 the author 
grew tomato plants which attained a height of 3.15 metre and bore 
excellent fruit in three times the usual quantity. 

Bulletin Autonome de Radiesthésie humaine, No. 6. Maurice le Gall 
deals with the general subject of dowsing on maps and plans. He 
very properly scouts the idea of a plan or map emitting radiations 
whereby the dowser can acquire knowledge of a place unknown to 
him, but regards it as an aid to a suitable mental attituae. He miglit 
have mentioned that a plan is not in the least necessary as has been 
shown in a most decisive manner by Henry Gross in the U.S.A., by 
J. H. Bennett in Ireland and no doubt by many others who can get all 
the information required merely by obtaining answers to questions 
regarding locality, &c., through some conventional movement of the 
dowsing instrument. 

The author’s own method of working on a plan is to move a straight- 
edge, e.g., a ruler, over the plan and note its alignment when his 
pendulum takes up the movement agreed on by convention ; then to 
move a pencil along the line until the appropriate movement again 
takes place, thereby denoting the point required. 

Dr. A. Valmyre gives a short description of a complete cure by 
radiesthetic methods of a case of alopecia (baldness) in a girl of 14 due 
to hereditary syphilis. Four photographs show the original condition 
in January, 1950, and intermediate stages till January, 1951, when the 
cure was complete. 

Le Mystére des Pyramides, by G. Blahovsky. The author shows 
how the pyramidal shape causes disturbance in the Earth’s magnetic 
field as revealed by a compass when placed at various points inside 
and outside pyzamids of sheet iron and of cardboard. The readings 
show that at a certain distance from the north edge there is a con- 
siderable drop in the magnetic force. A.H.B. 


LA RADIESTHESIE POUR TOUS 
JUNE 

p. 163. A meeting in the Saint-Marcel quarter of Marseilles on 
March 18th, convened by M. Roger Caro, was attended by a number 
of persons of note, including police officers, when radiesthetic tests 
were carried out to the satisfaction of all present. 

p. 169. This is an article by P. W. Hook, translated from the 
English, in which he describes a simple method of choosing one or 
more of 12 remedies to suit a patient. He places the remedies in a 
circle round a witness of the patient at a radius of about 15 ¢.m. on 
a disk of plate glass, the witness being placed in the centre on a watch 
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glass. Surprisingly enough, the author came to the conclusion that 
the 12 Schussler biochemic salts were so efficient that they sufficed 
(without other remedies) for the ordinary run of patients’ needs, and 
he gives cases in confirmation of this. 

p. 171. F.Servranx describes simple radiesthetic experiments which 
ean be carried out, utilising the influence of diagrams drawn on a 
sheet of paper. Contrary to some radiesthetists, he believes that 
the influence of the written word in radiesthesia has a physical basis. 
A word sample, he says, becomes the equal of a physical sample, but 
only after it has been energised, which can be carried out with the help 
of geometrical forms drawn on paper. 

p. 177. Orthodox science viewpoints. ‘ Electron ”’ discusses several 
aspects of science interesting to radiesthetists. Through experiments 
with the isotopes of hydrogen it has been found that a glass of water, 
when drunk, is only completely eliminated from the system after about 
a month. This fact enables us to understand the action and value of 
homoeopathic remedies which, in their liquid form, behave like pure 
water, their action being prolonged in the body over a fair period of 
time. Most allopathic remedies, it is stated, do not behave in this 
way, the sulphonamides and most of the antibiotics being eliminated 
in several hours. In another section the author states that clinical 
findings of such diseases like tuberculosis, typhoid, fibroma, &c., may 
be due (according to Reilly and his collabarators) to the impaired action 
of the sympathetic nervous system and an infection of its own ganglions, 
causing degeneration in the lungs, intestines, kidneys, &c., as a 
secondary effect. 

p. 179. Henri Souty writes on radiesthesia and occultism. He 
emphasises the importance of a word, or name, in magic. The founda- 
tion of Egyptian magic, he says, was the power of the word. The 
name, he thinks, contains the personality of the man. 

p. 185. Pierre Bories recalls experiments on desiccation carried 
out with apparatus of pyramidal form. 

p. 187. This is the seventh article by W. Herrinckx on “ Initiation 
to Medical Radiesthesia.” 

JULY 


p. 1938. Radiation from figures. R. Jacquet maintains that 
diagrams drawn on paper can have the property of emitting strong 
radiations, and that a sick persons subjected to the radiative action of 
a diagram, carefully chosen by radiesthetic methods, will experience 
a progressive improvement. The author reproduces two drawings, or 
diagrams, which he considers of special significance, one of which 
consists of a broad white spiral on a black background. With photo- 
graphs of a sick person, it is claimed that these diagrams can be 
employed to improve the health of that person, even when at a con- 
siderable distance away. 

p. 197. From the known to the unknown. This article, written 
for beginners, stresses the importance of training exercises whereby 
tests are made to ascertain certain facts, the answers already being 
known. For instance, it is good practice to place in a match-box a 
certain number of matches, and then to check the number with the 
pendulum. You will then become familiar with your pendulum 
reactions, and will find that you can later ascertain the number of 
matches by pendulum without first counting them, L,R.P.T, 
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p- 200. Charles Francois describes a simple apparatus designed to 
assist in outside prospection. It consists essentially of an aluminium 
parabolic reflector connected by a mild steel connection to an electro- 
magnet, a battery, a 2-microfarad condenser and a make-and-break. 
Used with a pendulum, the apparatus can be employed for finding 
buried objects, metals, &c., and constructed in a different form, it can 
be used for map dowsing. 

p. 203. Pierre Bories describes the radiesthetic achievements of 
Louis Merle, who was employed for many years in a railway workshop 
at Capdenac. Louis Merle became expert in water divining, and he 
has had up to to-day 500 confirmed successes. 

p. 208. This article comprises the third report of the Scientific 
Commission of the Experimental Radiesthetic Section, set up under 
the auspices of the Fédération Belgo-Luxembourgeoise des Cercles de 
Radiesthésie, and it deals with the identification by pendulum of 
various metals. The results of some 1,500 experiments leave hardly 
any other option (the report states) than to accept the thesis that 
matter—magnets and metals in particular—exercises on the hand and 
arm of the pendulist an incontestable physical action, which is trans- 
mitted to the central nervous system. This interprets the influence 
and sends it back in the form of a reflex muscular action to the pendulum 
hand. The report, which is of considerable length, is presented by the 
president of the Commission of Control, M. L. Keffler, D.Sc., M.Sc., 
civil engineer. 

p. 219. The acquittal by the Court of Appeal in Brussels of M. 
Carlier, a well-known radiesthetist of Mons, is reported. He had been 
convicted of practising medicine illegally. M. Carlier uses neither rod 
nor pendulum, but the laying on of hands. When the patient cannot 
attend the healer personally, he is sent certain chemical products, 
which M. Carlier considers inert and which he has previously imprég- 
nated with his own vital force. M. Carlier has also impregnated filter 
paper which the patient carries about with him, placed over the affected 
part. 

p. 221. A simple apparatus for out-of-door prospection is described 
by C. Mithieux, an amateur radiesthetist. V.D.W. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR RADIASTHESIE 
No. 3, No. 2, March-April, 1951 

This number begins with a short obituary tribute, by Dr. A. Mann- 
licher, of Salzburg, to the memory of Ludwig Straniak, who died on 
the 16th January, 1951, in his 73rd year. The writer says that 
Straniak not only left a record of untiring work on dowsing, but also 
a mass of material in manuscript which he had hoped to publish as a 
book. 

Dr. Wiist contributes an article on “the relationship of micro- 
seismology to the problem of rod and pendulum.’ While working 
with J. Wimmer he had first noticed that Wimmer registered reactions 
in his laboratory which were later found to have coincided with the 
working of a ventilator in the neighbourhood of the laboratory. These 
reactions ceased with the stopping of the ventilator. In subsequent 
experiments he observed similar reactions caused by similar dis- 
turbances, and on looking up the subject he found a number of refer- 
ences to such reactions produced by artificial phenomena, such as the 
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approach of Zeppelins, the travelling of trucks in mines, even when 
hundreds of feet below the observer, and the like. Again, from different 
parts of the world came evidence of animal (including human) reactions 
to the minute earth movements occurring before larger cataclysms. 

He compares such reactions with those of the delicate instruments, 
now employed in seismology, which are capable of registering the 
effects of storms, and like disturbances, at the distance of hundreds 
of miles. He discusses the extent to which different types of earth 
constitutents and structure may affect the transmission of such shocks, 
and he compares the dowser’s skill with the sensitivity of extremely 
sensitive microphones which can detect minute leaks in gas or water 
mains. Besides electrical and magnetic changes, therefore, he thinks 
that micro-seismic influences must be considered in their effect on 
the dowser. 

Dr. Ernst Hartmann, and Eric Mayr, an engineer, publish their 
views on the problem of “ earth rays.’’ The editor indicates that he 
thinks these views may be controversial, but publishes them for 
criticism. 

The authors assume that the radiations influencing dowsers may 
be divided into four types, distinguished by them as a, b,c and d. 
Types a and ec, they say, are transverse waves of a sine type, and are 
detectable by most sensitives, both of rod and pendulum. They can 
be screened by rubber, and also probably by other substances. The 
radiation b, which they say is transmitted lengthwise and has strong 
physiological action, is according to them difficult to demonstrate, as 
it has probably been detected, up to the present, by themselves. They 
compare type d with Reichenbach’s ‘“ Od.” 

The article will probably stimulate discussion in future numbers. 

Julie Kniese contributes an article largely upon the determination 
of sex by the pendulum, giving accounts of her methods in the deter- 
mination of sex in the case of an embryo, and attempting to explain 
the causes of error in such detection. She also exhibits photographs 
of her hand and of a hen’s egg, both showing what she describes as 
an ‘* Odic glow.” 

An anonymous writer, signing himself —yé, writes a vigorous reply 
to a certain Dr. Heck, an official geologist in Schleswig-Holstein who 
seems not to be content with decrying the dowsers’ skill, but has even 
condemned them in terms of which the following extract is a sample : 
‘* Statistics over the range of dowsing lead us to the already mentioned 
99 per cent. failures,’ following this with a suggestion that the question 
is one for judicial, and not scientific, authorities to investigate. 

After this, and further attacks on the reliability of dowsers Dr. Heck 
goes on to say that in any case one could for geological reasons always 
rely on 95 per cent. successes from sinkings in Schleswig-Holstein. 
The author of the short article rather pertinently deduces that 
if it be true that 95 per cent. successes can be relied on, the dowsers 
must really be rather clever to succeed in getting 99 per cent. failures. 

The rest of the number is taken up in the main with news of the 
different sections of the Verband, including an account from the pro- 
fessional division (Fachschaft) of courses devised to give to members 
not only instruction in practical dowsing, but also an elementary idea 
of the elementary facts of the science of the Earth’s crust. 

C.S.T. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 


As at July 31st, 1951 


* Life Members H Honorary Members 


*ABERCROMBY, Colonel Sir GEorGcE, Bt., D.S.O., Forglen, Turriff, Aberdeen- 
shire 
*ACFIELD, S. C., Messrs. Worms and Co., Port Said, Egypt 
AINGER, Mrs. E., M.B., 5 Caroline Terrace, S.W.1 
ALLEN, Miss I. G., 11 Westfield Road, Putney, S.W.18 
ALLURED, Major E., 6233-B, Benson Street, Huntington Park, California, 
U.S.A. 


ANDERSON, Miss E. M., 93 Oakfield Avenue, Glasgow, W.2 

ANDERSON, H., North Stonington, Connecticut, U.S.A. 

ANDERSON, WING, 2210 West Eleventh Street, Los Angeles 6, California, 
U.S.A. 

*ANDERSON, W. R., 27 Montgomery Road, Edgware, Middlesex 
ANDREWES, Mrs. W. R., Field’s Hotel, Kloof, Natal, S.A. 
ANNING-MILLoT, Mrs., 1 Dukes Avenue, Church End, Finchley, N.3 

*ApPLEGATE, G., A.M.S.E., A.Inst.F., F.G.S., 154 Frome Road, Trowbridge, 

Wilts. 

ARCHDALE, Lieut.-Colonel F. A., M.B.E., 3 Wayside Road, Southbourne, 
Bournemouth 

ATKINSON, Mrs., Toad Hall, Frimley, near Aldershot, Surrey 


Bacor, A. G., Roselyn Farm, Piawaning, Western Australia 
Bacot, Commander A. G. D., R.N., 3 Field House, Market Drayton, 
Shropshire 
BAGWELL, Mrs., Marlfield, Clonmel, Ireland 
BalLey, C. W., 61 Cottesloe Avenue, Cottesloe, W. Australia 
*BALLARD, Mrs. STEPHEN, Grovesend Lodge, Colwell, Malvern 
BANKEs, O. R., 1320 Columbia Avenue, Kenhorst, Reading, Penna, U.S.A. 
Barser, S. S., R.A.C., Pall Mall, S.W.1 
Bar.LEY, G. G., M.P.S., 38 New Cavendish Street, W.1 
BARNARD, Miss A. M., c/o Westminster Bank, 15 Carlos Place, W.1 
*Barnes, Mrs. F. STANTON, Mellifont Abbey, Wookey, near Wells, Somerset 
Barnes, Miss J. H. Stanton, Mellifont Abbey, Wookey, near Wells, 
Somerset 
*BaRRACLOUGH, Mrs. G. M., A.R.C.A., 96 Castelnau, Barnes, S.W.13 
Barrett, L. H., M.A., A.M.LE.E., 2 St. Mary’s Passage, Cambridge 
Barrow, General Sir Grorce, G.C.B., K.C.M.G., Swyllmers, The Lee, 
Great Missenden, Bucks 
Bassano, Miss V., Viking Cottage, Lindfield, Sussex 
BastTIB_e, M. H., M.D., D.P.H., 5 Parnell Square, Dublin 
Bates, Mrs. G. WynpHAM, Torr, 11 Riddlesdown Avenue, Purley, Surrey 
Baxter, A. G., M.S.F., M.H.P.A., 118 Hunter House Road, Hunter’s Bar, 
Sheffield 11 
*BazeE.LL, C., Gurney Street, Cannington, Bridgwater, Somerset 
BEARD, Mrs. R., 7 Turners Wood, N.W.11 
Bé£assE, P., 37 Rue Rossini, Nice, A.M., France 
*pDE BEAUMONT, Mrs. G., Blairlogie Hotel, Menstrie, Clackmannanshire 
BELL, Colonel A. H., D.S.O., O.B.E., The Old Vicarage, Cuckfield, Sussex 
*BELL, Mrs., Kyson Point Cottage, Woodbridge, Suffolk 
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*BELL, H. C. F., 87 Plein Street, Pietersburg, N. Transvaal 
*BENHAM, W. E., D.Sc. (Hon.), F.Inst.P., F.R.S.A., Holt’s Crest, Fordcombe, 
near Tunbridge Wells 
BENNETT, J. H., Lammagh, Newton Forbes, Co. Longford, Eire 
BERGEN, A., 32 Gustaff Peeters Straat, Broechem, Antwerp 
*BERGEN, F. W., Makirikiri S., Marton, New Zealand 
Berry, J. F., 4020 Fountain Street, Long Beach 4, California 
BERRYMAN, F., The Folly, Corsham, Wilts 
Best, Captain S. Payne, O.B.E., Woodacott, Throwleigh, Okehampton, 
Devon 
Bertin, F. V., 806 Rimpau Blvd., Los Angeles 5, California 
Biacs, Mrs., Gayfayre, Florida Road, Ferring, Sussex 
BIcNaLL, C. E., 20 Sefton Drive, Mapperley Park, Nottingham 
BILLINGHAM, W., The Range, Whitehill Road, Kidderminster, Worcester- 
shire 
Bissett, Mrs., 25 Woodbury Drive, Sutton, Surrey 
Buack, Mrs. J. A., Flat 11, 4 Ashburn Place, S.W.7 
*BLACKWELL, Lieut.-Commander P. F. B., R.N., Down Place, Harting, 
near Petersfield, Hants 
BLAGRAVE, K., at 37 Farnaby Road, Bromley, Kent 
Boor, S., 3 Gower Street, St. George’s, Oakengates, Salop 
BoBabDILLa, L., 1952 Strathmore Street, Wilmar, California, U.S.A. 
BoLonGaro, J., Byeways, Spelsbury Road, Charlbury, Oxon 
Bott, A. J., 7 St. Simons Road, Southsea 
Bonp, E., 4 Mead Road, Torquay 
*Bone, W. R., Toorak, 24 Sydney Road, Guildford 
BorcHarpt, Miss L., 12 David Yellin Road, Jerusalem 
Boucuton, W. C., Westdale, Clent, Stourbridge, Worcestershire 
Bower, Mrs. DAGMAR, 34 Porchester Square, W.2 
*Boyer, Mrs. L. J., Estancia alto Ongamira, Capilla del Monte, F.C.N.G.B., 
Argentina 
BRADYLL-JOHNSON, Commander V. A. L., R.N., 6 Park Lane, Milford-on- 
Sea, Hants 
*BrRAMBLE, Captain F. G., D.S.O., R.N., Belle Vue Gate, Belle Vue Gardens, 
Brighton 
*Brancu, L. H., Claybury, St. John, Barbados 
Bratt, H. W., 65 Chapel Street, Nanaimo, B.C., Canada 
BreMNER, Colonel A. D. St. G., M.C., Mansfield Cottage, Benson, Oxford 
Bripson JoNnEs, T. E., Faleon Hotel, Douglas, Isle of Man 
Brincwoop, F. A., c/o Mrs. E. C. O’Halloran, 25 Montpelier Street, Clay- 
field, Brisbane Old, Queensland, Australia 
*Brown, D. G., F.R.G.S., S.P.R., Blythswood, Yealm Road, Newton Ferrers, 
near Plymouth 
Browne, Miss I., 248 Winsley Road, Bradford-on-Avon, Wiltshire 
Browne, O. H.., Pinehurst, Hill Brow, Liss, Hants 
Bruner, O., D.Sc., F.R.A.S., 8668 Wilshire Boulevard, Beverly Hills, 
California, U.S.A. 
Buck, H., Bowden House, Totnes, Devon 
Bupuia, GANGA Prasap, Main Road, Ranchi, India 
BuLFoRD, STAVELEY, Manor House, East End Lane, Ditchling, Sussex 
Burcoyne, W. H., Leycot, Torcross, near Kinsgbridge, Devon 
Burton, R. Ferrer, 3 Airlie Gardens, W.8 
Burnett, T. H., Hickling, Melton Mowbray, Leicestershire 
Burns-Firz Patrick, Mrs., c/o Johan Schoeman Esq., P.O. Broeder- 
strook, Pretoria, S.A. 
Burr, R. H., 110 Sutter Street, Suite 515, San Francisco 4, California, 
U.S 


Burrows, Mrs. H. J., 1 Ailscombe Road, Paignton, S. Devon 
Bussy, H. O., Box 8, P.O. Garrallan, Cowra, N.S.W. 
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CatrNvDurFF, J., Ballycoan, Purdyoburn, W. Ireland 
CALAME, Professor E., Breitestrasse 24, Wurtherthur, Switzerland 
CAMERON, Captain E. A., Patcock, Fort Rose, Ross and Cromarty 
CAMERON, Miss M., 24 Baker Street, W.1 
CAMPAGNAC, Miss M., 96 Castelnau, S.W.13 
Care, J., 4 Mayfield Gardens, Edinburgh 9 
Cares, J. L., B.Se., Turf Club, Cairo, Egypt 
CAREW, Miss E., C.S.P., 42 Richmond Court, 200 Sloane Street, S.W.1 
CARRELL, M., P.O. Box 406, Oregon City, Oregon, U.S.A. 
CARROLL, J. M., Killineer, Drogheda, Co. Louth, Ireland 
CARROLL, V. B., Cloneevin, Dundalk, Ireland 
*CARRUTH, J., Kirton, Houston, Renfrewshire, Scotland 
CarTER, F. D., Upper Green, Inkpen, Newbury, Berks 
*CASSINI, P., 160 Perry Road, Bandra, Bombay 
*pE Castro, Miss M. B., c/o National Provincial Bank, Winton Branch, 
Bournemouth 
CATHRALL, Dr. T. H., White Hill House, Chesham, Bucks 
*CHAINEY, G. S., 5 Walton Street, Toowoomba, Queensland, Australia 
*CHAPMAN, Miss J., c/o Bank of West Africa, Tangier, Morocco 
*CHapMAN, P., M.C., M.Inst.H.E., 8 Rue Fouad ler, Alexandria, Egypt 
CuIsHoLM, Captain D. K. J., M.C., 10 Gledstanes Road, Barons Court, W.14 
DE CHRAPOWICKI, Countess MaRYLA, D.Psy., N.D., 75 Neville Court, Abbey 
Road, N.W.8 
CuurcHEs, Dr. EvEtyN, The White House, Colebrook Street, Winchester 
*CLARKE, Captain G. A. E., Vicar’s Hill, Lymington, Hants 
*CLARKE, John, White Lodge, Ab Kettleby, Melton Mowbray, Leicester 
CuiarRKE, J. A., Flat 4, 24 Devonshire Place, Brighton 
*CLEATHER, G. GorDON, c/o Lloyds Bank, 37 Chowringhee, Calcutta 
CuinE, J. M., The Lazy JC Ranch, Bennett, Colorado, U.S.A. 
Coates, C. F., City Club, Salisbury, S. Rhodesia 
CorTzEE, G., 46 Helvellyn Road, The Hill, Johannesburg, Transvaal 
Coie, A. YALDEN, 3 High Street, Wing, near Leighton Buzzard, Beds 
*CoLLett, Mrs., Brackenbury Lodge, Cliff Road, Old Felixstowe, Suffolk \ 
Couns, Miss H. I., Bisham Grange, Marlow, Bucks 
Cotman, Rev. Father G. C., The Presbytery, Gregory Avenue, Wesley 
Castle, Birmingham 29 
CoLocGng, Mrs., West Down, Meopham, Kent 
ComseEs, R., Greenhill, Umzimkulu, Natal 
ConsTANCE, A., 27 Clarence Parade, Cheltenham, Gloster 
Contractor, Dr. V. O., Ground Floor, No. 6 King Lane, off Bora Bazar 
Street, Fort, Bombay 
Coomss, Mrs., 1 The Clears, Reigate, Surrey 
Cooper, Lieut.-Colonel R., D.S.O., Knightstone, Ottery St. Mary, Devon 
Cooper, W. G. G., A.R.C.Se., Ph.D. (London), F.G.S., Box 27 Zomba, 
Nyasaland, E. Africa 
Cooper-Hunt, Mrs., Solent Lodge, 19 Marine Drive East, Barton-on-Sea, 
Hants 
Cooprer-Hunt, Major C. L., M.A., Ps.D., Ms.D., Ph.D., D.D., Solent Lodge, 
19 Marine Drive East, Barton-on-Sea, Hants 
Coren, B., 21 Over Street, Brighton 1, Sussex 
CorFIELD, A. H., A.M.W.D., Fernleigh, Harmer Hill, Shrewsbury 
CorFIELD, Captain J., Lynbridge, Mousehole Lane, Bitterne, Southampton 
Cortetr, Miss D., 84 Holland Road, W.14 
CornisH, H. C. A., M.I.M.E., at 14 Burlington Street, Bath 
Cornwa Lt, E. M., 33 Holbrook Way, Bromley, Kent 
*Corry, Mrs., Yaldham Manor, Kemsing, Kent 
*COURTAULD, Mrs. J., Cokes House, West Burton, Pulborough, Sussex 
Cowarp, R. E., O.B.E., Chief Civil Engineer’s Department, British Rail- 
ways, Southern Region, Waterloo Station, London, S.E.1 
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*Cox, D., 7 Ashbourne Road, Ealing, W.5 
*CRINAGE, E. H., Hambrough Road, Ventnor, I.0.W. 
Crowe, Mrs., c/o Bank of Montreal, Young Street, Toronto, Canada 
*CROWE, Miss C. B., Apt. 3, 561 Jarvis Street, Toronto, Canada 
CuppinectTon, A. L., N.D., M.B.N.A., P.O. Box 1705, United Buildings, 
12th Avenue, Bulawayo, S. Rhodesia 

Cuppon, E., 4 Temple Gardens, Temple, E.C.4 

CuppaGE, Miss L., Seckhams House, Lindfield, Sussex 
*CuTHBERT, I. R., c/o Westminster Bank Ltd., Marble Arch, W.1 


*DALE, Lieut.-Colonel E. C. B., M.C., Cockerhurst, Tyrrells Wood, Leather- 
head, Surrey 
*DaLE, Mrs., Cockerhurst, Tyrrells Wood, Leatherhead, Surrey 
Dancey, G. C., 35 Pinner Park Gardens, Harrow View, Harrow, Middlesex 
*DARLINGTON, W.S., The Mast Head, Frant, Sussex 
Davipson, P. A., Makauri R.D., Gisborne, New Zealand 
Davir, Mrs., Durgates Lodge Private Hotel, Wadhurst, Sussex 
Davies, Rev. E. M., Llanllwch Vicarage, Carmarthen, S. Wales 
Davis, Lieut.-Colonel H. C., R.A.S.C., A.D.S.T., H.Q., 7th Armd. Div., 
B.A.O.R. 
*Davison, J. T., The Spinneys, Edenbridge, Kent 
Davy, C. B., Penny Hill, Amberley, Sussex 
Dawes, A. C., 14 Belgrave Square, S.W.1 
Devine, W. G., St. Stephens Road, Old Ford, E.3 
DHARMADHIKARI, H. K., Village Karpa, P.O. Multai, Dist. Betul, Madhya 
Pradesh, India 
Dierckx, C., 76 Rue du Bien Etre, Antwerp 
*Dosney, G. H., M.B., B.S.(Lond.), 94 Longland Drive, Totteridge, N.20 
Dopson, L., North End Farm, Forest Green, Ockley, Surrey 
*Dovuc.as, Miss M. E. R., c/o Dr. Florence Sexton, M.B., Egyptian Lodge, 
Val Plaisant, St. Helier, Jersey, C.I. 
Down1ne, Air Chief Marshal Lord, G.C.B., G.C.V.O., C.M.G., 3 St. Mary’s 
Road, Wimbledon, S.W.19 
Downes, W., 52 Ormiston Grove, Shepherds Bush, W.12 
Dowsetrt, J. M., Seedlings, Caledon Road, Beaconsfield, Bucks 
*Durr, Mrs., Hatton Castle, Turriff, Aberdeenshire 
*Dunpas, Mrs. R. W., 13 Erta Canina, Florence, Italy 
*Dusase, Rat INDER Natu, B.A., 1824 Watt Gung, Ludhiana City, East 
Punjab, India 
Durure, Mrs., 15 Burntwood Avenue, Hornchurch, Essex 


Eacort, R. A. C., 26 Downs Avenue, Pinner, Middlesex 
EastMonp, D., 39 Eversley Crescent, N.21 
Eaton, E. Y., 112 Kilbarry Road, Toronto, Canada 
EpNeEy, Brigadier A. J., C.B.E., 16 Broomfield Court, Sunningdale, Berks 
HEpwarps, Lieut.-Colonel H. M., D.S.O., 56 Oxhey Road, Watford, Herts 
Epwarps, J. E., The Lock House, Lapworth, Birmingham 
Epwarps, L., 38 Chapel Street, Hyde, Cheshire 
EemAN, L. E., 24 Baker Street, W.1 
*E.uiorr, Colonel A. W., M.C., A.M.I.A.E., c/o Grindley & Co., 54 Parlia- 
ment Street, S.W.1 
Exuts, F. E., 510 Grosse Building, Los Angeles 14, California, U.S.A. 
Emery, J. J., The Mill Farm, Radford Road, Alvechurch, Worcestershire 
Emmart, B. D., 22 Walpole Street, S.W.3 
ENGLAND, F., 7 South Street, Newton, Auckland, New Zealand 
ErRpDMAN, Mrs., 230 East 73rd Street, New York, U.S.A. 
ERLANKE, R., P.O. Box 54, Piet Retief, Transvaal 
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Ernst, P., Langgasse 121, St. Gallen, Switzerland 
Evans, J., Nantyfeen, Llandewy, Penybont Station, Radnorshire 
Evans, V., N.D., F.F.Se., Tetherdown, Sandpit Lane, St. Albans, Herts 


FEARNEY, G., Round Hill, Hoar Cross, Burton-upon-Trent 
*FENWICK, Lieut.-Colonel C. D. A., West End House, Donhead St. Andrew, 
Shaftesbury, Dorset 
*Firta, M. P., A.M.I.E.Aust., c/o H. H. Innes, Walla, Gin Gin, Queensland, 
Australia 
FisHEr, J. S., Red House, Church Street, Dronfield, near Sheffield 
*FisHErR, Miss M. E. T., 62 Inverness Terrace, W.2 
*FITZHERBERT-BRICKDALE, Mrs., Salt River House, Salt River, Knysna, 
Cape Provinec, S.A. 
FitzPatrick, M. J., 37a Rue Tasson Snel, Brussels 
FLEMING, Wing Cmdr. G. D., A.F.C., Rongai River Farm, Box 220 Kitale, 
Kenya 
FLETCHER, Mrs., Sacombe Park, Ware, Herts 
FLETCHER, Miss V., 39 Mulberry Close, Chelsea, S.W.3 
*ForsBeEs, Mrs., Corse, Lumphanan, Aberdeenshire 
*ForBEs-LEITH, Sir IAN, Bt., Fyvie Castle, Aberdeenshire 
ForpeE, Mrs., 32 Brunswick Terrace, Flat 2, Hove, Sussex 
Forsytu, G. V., 4 Bertha Court, Exner Avenue, Vredehoek, Cape Town 
Foster, G. C., M.D., F.F.Se., 538 Forest Road, Walthamstow, E.17 
*FRANKLIN, C. E., 5 Pembridge Place, W.2 
FRANKLIN, T. BEDFORD, M.A., F.R.S.E., 16 Learmonth Place, Edinburgh 4 
FREMANTLE, Admiral Sir SYDNEY, G.C.B., M.V.O., 30 Bullingham Mansions, 
Kensington Church Street, W.8 
*Froop, Miss D., General Delivery OJA! California, U.S.A. 
Futter, A., Hyde A Way, The Lizard, Wymondham, Norfolk 


GapssBy, H. M., Rose Cottage, Upper Swanmore, Swanmore, Southampton 
*GaLPIN, Mrs., Edendale Private Bag, Alexandria, Cape Province, S. Africa 
*Ganz, Dr. E., Naisambu Estate, P.O. Kitale, Kenya 

GarpDn_ER, C. T., A.M.I.C.E., M.Inst.T., P.O. Nyeri, Kenya Colony 

GARDNER, Dr. H. LEE, 821 East Monroe Street, Mexico, Missouri, U.S.A. 

GrBBon, Lieut.-Colonel J. H., D.S.O., R.A., Little Durnford Manor, Salis- 

bury, Wilts 

Grsss, O., 41 Tranby Lane, Anlaby, Hull 

Grsson, Sir CHRISTOPHER, M.B.O.U., 296 San Martin, Buenos Aires, 

Argentina 
*GLANVILLE, Mrs., The Mount, Hampstead, N.W.3 

GLANVILLE, Miss M. M. A., The Mount, Hampstead, N.W.3 

GLAZEWSEI, Rev. A., Stover Park, near Newton Abbot, S. Devon 
*GLENTANAR, Lord, Glen Tanar, Aboyne, Aberdeenshire 

Go.tpwrn, Miss A., Grey Uplands, Cowleigh Park, Malvern 

Goopa.t, A. M., Downland Farm, Uckfield, Sussex 

GoopMaNn, G. H., c/o Marconi Radio Tel. Co., P.O.B. 189, Alexandria, Egypt 
*Gorpon, Mrs., Bywater House, Lymington, Hants 

Gou Lp, A. A., 46 Clifton Road, Finchley, N.3 
*GrRAHAM, Sir Fercus, Bt., Crofthead, Longtown, Cumberland 

GranaM, H., 93 Victoria Road, Romford, Essex 

GraNGE, Mrs., Westbrook, Holy Cross, Clent, near Stourbridge, Worcester- 

shire 
*GRANT, W. D. G., The Warren, Maxwell Road, Northwood, Middlesex 

GravEs, Miss E., 2 Warwick Terrace, Leeson Park, Dublin, Eire 
*GuLDBERG, H. C., Chacras de Coria, Mendoza, Argentina 

GumMPpERTz, I., Crocifiso, near Lugano, Switcerland 

Gunpry, Mrs., Grange, Honiton, Devon 
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*Hatt, Mrs. K., Pentire, 175 Upper Woodcote Road, Caversham, Reading 
Hauuimay, Captain H. I., Yew Tree House, Brundish, Suffolk 
*Hancock, C. D., 52 Westvere Road, Cricklewood, N.W.2 
HarpDIncG, Miss E. M., Bower Ashton, near Bristol 
Harvey, R. V., Coombebury, Grange Road, Caterham, Surrey 
HATFIELD-HALL, Mrs., 23 Homersham Road, Kingston Hill, Surrey 
Hawker, W. W., Central Bungaree, Brinkworth, S. Australia 
HENpDRICK, H., 76 Downton Avenue, S.W.2 
*HeNpry, Dr. J. Brown, 88 Queen’s Drive, Queen’s Park, Glasgow, S.2 
*HENNESEY, Lieut.-Colonel D. M., F.R.S.A., Resident Magistrate, Naivasha, 
Kenya 
Heron, Major C., Tullyveery House, Killyleagh, Co. Down, N. Ireland 
Hitton, G. C., 26 Fortune Green Road, West Hampstead, N.W.6 
Hosss, J. A., Edments Building, Rundle Street, Adelaide, S. Australia 
Hock1noG, Mrs., 86 Alma Road, Bournemouth 
Hoce, J. F. D., 210 West 70th Street, New York 23, U.S.A. 
Ho.veEN, H., Woodcote, Bromsgrove, Worcestershire 
Ho.LpDEN, M., 32 Sutton Road, Preston, Weymouth, Dorset 
Ho.urncs, H. J., Rutland, Gwelo, S. Rhodesia 
Homan, W. MacLEAan, Friar’s Road, Winchelsea, Sussex 
*HoneE, Mrs., 122 Beaumont Street, S.W.3 
*Hook, P. W., 38 Chesil Street, Winchester 
Hooper, Mrs., M.B.O.U., 31 West Street, Reigate, Surrey 
Hopkinson, J., M.A., L.L.D., D.C., 12 Starkie Street, Preston, Lancs 
Horne, E. P., Mowbray, 48 Wimborne Road, Bournemouth 
*Horosin, C. W., Officer D.W.A.E.C., Ashford Road, Bakewell, Derbyshire 
*HOovENDEN, A., Oaklands, Haling Park Road, S. Croydon 
Howe, Dr. E. G., 146 Harley Street, W.1 
HuMmpHREY Luoypn, T. W., 42 Maiden Lane, W.C.2 
Huntriss, G. F. C., Ardeen, Cheltenham Road, Bishop’s Cleeve, Gloster 
Huntriss, R., Westways, Oxford Road, Banbury, Oxon 
Hutcurnson, W. G., Annerville, Clonmel, Tipperary, Eire 
Hyper, Mrs., c/o Thos. Cook & Son Ltd., Colombo, Ceylon 
Hype Parker, A. C., Tesdale House, Marcham Road, Abingdon, Berks 


*INDoRE, H.H. The Maharajah Ho.kar or, G.C.I.E., Manik Bagh Palace, 
Indore, C.I., India 
Inctort, Dr. L., 420 W. Loucks Street, Sheridan, Wyoming, U.S.A. 
*InNEsS, C. A., c/o Andrew Yyle & Co. Ltd., 8 Clive Road, Caleutta 
IREMONGER, The Very Rev. F. A., 9 The Close, Lichfield, Staffs 


James, Brigadier W. A. L., D.S.O., Geans, Rowledge, Farnham, Surrey 
JAYSWAL, B. P., M.Se., M.I.S.E., P.O. Jhalda, Manbhum, Bihar, India 
*JEYES, D. K., M.D., B.Se., D.P.H., Oaklands, Bagley Wood Road, Oxford 
Jones, Mrs., Lamagh, Newtown Forbes, Co. Longford, Eire 

JONES, Miss M., 58 The Square, Dunchurch, Rugby 

JOURDAIN, Mrs., Malmaison, Worth, Crawley, Sussex 


Kapu1, G. N., Diwan’s Wada C.N.3, Kothi Road Mahal, Nagpur, C.P., 
India 
*KayeE, Miss G. D. F., The Dell, South Bank, Oxton, Birkenhead 
KEFFLER, L. J. P., D.Se.(Liv.), 51 Avenue Emile de Béco, Brussels 
*KELLY, M. St. Joun, Sambalgur, Orissa, India 
KELLY, T. J., 1 New Street, Longford, Eire 
KEMBALL, C. H., H.D.D., L.D.S., D.D.S., 6 South Inverleith Avenue, 
Edinburgh 4 
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Kenyon, Mrs., 25 Palace Gardens Terrace, W.8 
*KERNICK, J. E., Champion Reefs P.O., S. India 
Kanna, P. N., 413 Wright Town, Jubbulpore, C.P., India 
Kine, Mrs. H. A., Pedmore House, Stourbridge, Worcester 
Kine, Mrs. Kate M., c/o Westminster Bank, Rye, Sussex 
Kine, L. E. W., 44 Acacia Road, Acton, W.3 
*Kine, V. A., Geofisico, Calle David Luque 467, Cordoba, Argentina 
*Kinea, W. D. V. O., D.S.O., F.G.S., Los Cocos, via San Estaban, F.C.N.G.B., 
Argentina 
KINGKINGER, E. F., Floral Crest, Birdsboro, Penna, U.S.A. 
Krinocu, E. V., P.O. Tanga, Tanganyika Territory, E. Africa 
DE KLeERK, F., 142 Charles Street, Somerset East, Cape Province 
Knapp, J. C., Greystones, Curry Rivel, Langport, Somerset 
Knicat, Mrs., Beacon Hill, Manor Road, Penn, Bucks 
*KnicuT, Miss W. B., B.Sc., BM/EFDM, 3 Bloomsbury Street, W.C.1 
*von KnosiaucH, Frau AnNKA, 33 Adderley Street, Guardian Buildings, 
Cape Town 
Korte, J. E., P.O. Box 674, Kumasi, Gold Coast 
KyriakipEs, Dr. J. H., 4 Antonion and Ergenias, Theodoton Avenue, 
Nicosia, Cyprus 
KYRIAKIDEs, P. S., P.O. Box 64, Limassol, Cyprus 


*LairD, A., M.M., 16 Lower Grove Road, Chesterfield, Derbyshire 
Lamps, W. H., High Winds, Stow-on-the-Wold, Gloster 
*LAMBERT, A., Maison de la Radiesthésie, 16 Rue Saint Roch, Paris 
LAMBERT, Mrs., Westwood, Camberley, Surrey 
*LamBIE, J. L., Coltensvale, Kojonup, W. Australia 
LAMING, T. W., 19 Marden Road, Rotherhithe, S.E.16 
LAMONT, R. W., Cairndene, 17 Corsebar Road, Paisley 
*LANCASTER, Mrs., 131 Oakwood Court, Kensington, W.14 
LANGTON-LOCKTON, N. L., Teeton Hall, near Northampton 
*LANGTON-LOCKTON, P. L., M.B., B.S., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., Gisborne, 
Victoria, Australia ! 
Lata, L. J., F.R.G.S., F.G.S., F.R.A.S., 49 Scarsdale Villas, Kensington, 
W.8 
LAURENCE, G., F.R.C.S.E., 34 Marshfield Road, Chippenham, Wilts 
*LaurIE, A. S., c/o Barclays Bank, Salisbury, S. Rhodesia 
LauRIE, Mrs., 14 Crediton Hill, Hampstead, N.W.6 
*LAVERTON, Miss S. M., Clifton House, W. Ashbourne, Derbyshire , 
Laws, Miss M. K. P., M.A., 36 Holland Park, W.11 
LEAKE, Miss K. M., B.Se., 11 Denmark Avenue, Wimbledon, S.W.19 
LEATHER, A. J., A.M.Inst.Gas E., A.M.I.Mech.E., Colleston, Pleckgate 
Road, Ramsgreave, Blackburn, Lanes 
LEATHER, Miss H., M.R.I., P.H.H., Leasowe, Salisbury Road, Horsham, 
Sussex 
Lea-WILson, Rev. H. W., M.A., 85 Broad Road, Braintree, Essex 
Leg, A. E., 34 St. Raphael’s Way, Neasden, N.W.10 
*Lerroy, Lieut.-Colonel H. P., T., D.S.O., M.C., Carrigglas Manor, Longford, 
Eire 
*LerFroy, Mrs., Carrigglas Manor, Longford, Eire 
Le Granp, J. P., Le Grand Sutcliff & Gell Ltd., Southall, Middlesex 
Lersy, R. M., 926 Penn Avenue, Wyomissing, Penna, U.S.A. } 
*Leicu, Mrs., Knellstone, Udimore, Rye, Sussex 
*LELEAN, Rev. A. D., 137 Barkly Street, Ballarat, Victoria, Australia 
Leon, T., 764 Prevost Street, San Jose, California, U.S.A. 
*Le ParourE.L, H. J. B., St. Jacques, 48 Grand Avenue, W. Southbourne, 
Bournemouth 
*LEeuzE, A., Marktgasse 5, Saint Gall, Switzerland 
Lines, W. G., G. Lines & Sons Ltd., 2 Lode Lane, Solihull, Birmingham 
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Line, A. G., 5 Avery Road, W.1 
Luoyp, H. B., 77 Church Lane, Church Street, Edmonton, N.9 
Luioyp, Miss M., Monteclefe House, Somerton, Somerset 
Loca, Mrs., 4 Ongley Street, Fielding, New Zealand 
Loortes, L. J., 3 London Road Terrace, Moreton-in-Marsh, Gloster 
LOVERIDGE, R., Narembeen, W. Australia 
Lucy, H. M., 42 Wesley Street, Liverpool 8 
*LyaLu, A. G., Abbey Street, St. Andrew’s, Fife 


*Masy, J. Cecit, B.Sc., A.R.C.S., F.R.A.S., The Firs, Bourton-on-the-Hill, 
Moreton-in-Marsh, Gloster 
Macsets, N., Moulsham Mill House, Chelmsford, Essex 
MACKEAN, Miss M., 62 Pembridge Villas, W.11 
MACKENZIE, A. J., Trawalla, Victoria, Australia 
MACKENZIE, M., 46 Maitland Court, Lancaster Terrace, W.2 
MACMILLAN, N. B., O.B.E., B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E., 831 Arcadia Street, Pretoria, 
S.A. 
MANNING, A. D., Sunways, Portsmouth Road, Ripley, Surrey 
MARECHAL, Dr. R., 9 Rue Frére Orban, Brussels 
Marr, L. L., B.A., 19 Newport Court, Charing Cross Road, W.C.2 
MarTIN, E. M., c/o Secretariat, Dar es Salaam, Tang. Terr., E. Africa 
*MarTIN, R. H., Lovedale, Exmouth, Devon 
MATTHEWMAN, F. P., Newlands, Grosvenor Road, Chichester 
Meap, Rev. A. R., Hopwoods, Sewards End, Saffron Walden, Essex 
*MEIrER, H., 38 Rue Ste. Barbe, Esch-sur-Alzette, Luxembourg 
MELLOoR, Miss A. Luna, Frondirion, near Barmouth, Merioneth 
Menzies, Major F. A., M.C., c/o Barclays Bank, Farnham, Surrey 
*MERRYLEES, Colonel K. W., O.B.E., M.I.Mech.E., Flichity Cottage, 11 Pont 
Street Mews, S.W.1 
*MERRYLEES, Mrs., Flichity Cottage, 11 Pont Street Mews, S.W.1 
MILLEN, Mrs. Norau, 16 Wood Lane, Highgate, N.6 
MircHELL, J. A., Analytical and Testing Laboratories, Defence Works 
Buildings, Mazagon, Bombay 
MITCHELL, Rev. V. S. W., St. Saviour’s Vicarage, 187 Arkwright Street, 
Nottingham 
*MoLEsworth, R. W. E., Ballark, Morrisons, Victoria, Australia 
*MorGan, T. O., Mafia Island, Tanganyika Territory, E. Africa 
Moriarty, Lieut.-Colonel T. B., D.S.O., L.R.C.P. & S.I., Henley, Ryelaw 
Road, Church Crookham, Aldershot, Hants 
Mor.ey, W., Chelford House, Bush Hill Garrison, Barbados 
Mortimer, Mrs., 30 Spencer Road, East Molesey, Surrey 
Morton, J. W., Townland Estate, Box 72 Fort Victoria, S. Rhodesia 
Mostey, L. G., Puketi, via Waitahuna, Otago, N. Zealand 
*Murr, J., 56 Beldon Crescent, Huyton, Liverpool 
MULLER, A. B., la Mill Street, Paarl, Cape Province, S.A. 
*Munro, Sir Torquit, Bt., Lindertis, Kirriemuir, Angus 
*Murarl, Major T., B.Sc., Devar Solai, Kilpauk, Madras, India 
Mutter, W. Granuam, Latchmoor, Brockenhurst, Hants 
MYLNE, Mrs., Oakfield, Fortrose, Ross-shire 
MYLNE, Mrs., Iverston House, Fitzroy Road, Fleet, Hants 


MacDona tp, A., Hazely, Tring, Herts 

MacEwan, L. B., B.Se., A.M.I.E.E., c/o Westminster Bank, 1 Stratford 
Place, W.1 

McCu tae, E. A., St. Crispin, Hook Hill, Freshwater, 1.0.W. 

McDonneE Lt, Dr. C., 3 Upper Ely Place, Dublin, Eire 

McHu6eu, Dr. J. S., 20 Dublin Street, Carlow, Ireland 

McIntyre, Miss J., 2 Langford Gardens, Bangalore, S. India 
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Napier, Mrs., Lion Wood, Offham, West Malling, Kent 
NassiF, L. P. G., c/o J. H. Minet & Co. Ltd., 28 Rood Lane, E.C.3 
NEAL, J. H. W., c/o Impasse Cantin, Vacoas, Mauritius 

Net, Dr. J. B., 20 Bryanstone Road, Talbot Woods, Bournemouth 
NIcoLLs, Mrs. J., L.D.S., 75 Oregon Square, Orpington, Kent 
*NOALL, A. V., 20 Walz Street, Rockdale, N.S.W. 

No tr, E. H., R.D.I., Wernersville, Penna, U.S.A. 


*OakEY, P. H., Devonshire Club, Eastbourne, Sussex 

*Oppy, Miss M., 27 South Close, Highgate, N.6 

O’DoueErty, J., 32 Greenlea Road, Terenure, Dublin 

O’DonnELL, F. J., 33 Pembroke Road, Clifton, Bristol 

OLDFIELD, T. W., The Manor, Hurdlow, Flagg, Buxton, Derby 

*OLDHAM, Colonel G. M., D.S.O., 11/1 Mission Row, Calcutta 1, India 

O’RELLLY, H., B.E., St. Elmo, 2 Marlborough Road, Glenageary, Dunhoag- 
haire, Eire 

*ORMEROD, Miss BLANCHE, Court House, Basil Street, S.W.3 

*Orr, Lieut.-Colonel O. J. R., O.B.E., R.E., Place Stables, Hartlip, near 
Sittingbourne, Kent 

OuLEss, Miss C., Flat 7, Campden House Chambers, 29 Sheffield Terrace, 
W.8 

*OuLTON, J., P.O. Box 257, Nairobi, Kenya Colony 

*OVERACKER, R. H., P.O. Box 269, 412 Olive Street, Huntington Beach, 
California, U.S.A. 


PaGE, J., 1 James Grove, Kirkaldy, Fife 
*PALEN, L. S., 9 Rue de Berne, Le Cannet, A.M., France 
PALMER, R. H., 1529 Hoe Avenue, Bronx 60, New York 
Parmar, B. N., Village Khairwani, P.O. Multai, Dist. Betul, Madhya- 
pradesh, India 
*ParKER, O. F., A.R.S.M., M.A.(Eng.), F.S.A., Flat 5, 11 Netherhall } 
Gardens, N.W.3 
PARKIN, J., O.B.E., M.C., 27 Meadowside, East Twickenham, Middlesex 
PARKINGTON, J. R., A.M.LE.E., A.M.Brit.1.R.E., Electra House, Market 
Square, Newcastle-Emlyn, Carmarthen 
PARTINGTON, B., Health Clinic, 155 Barton Road, Stretford, Lanes 
Pascor, C. H., Maenporth, near Falmouth, Cornwall 
Pascog, P. C., Hill Rise, Mawnan Smith, near Falmouth, Cornwall 
PayNneE, E., 18 Beauchamp Road, Lavender Hill, S.W.11 
PEDLEY, R., 6 Ovenden Wood Road, Pellon, Halifax, Yorks 
*PELLy, G. S., B.N. Railway, Kidderpore, Calcutta 
PENROSE, Miss E. M., c/o Bank of Adelaide, St. Georges Terrace, Perth, 
W. Australia 
Peprer, H. F., 69 Broom Hill Road, Ipswich, Suffolk 
PEREZ, S., 9 Elmwood Avenue, Kenton, Middlesex 
Pures, Miss C. A., Ivy Lodge, Venn’s Lane, Hereford 
PirnHerR, Wing Comdr, A. G., R.A.A.F., R.A.A.F. H.Q., Victoria Barracks, 


Melbourne 
Pocson, Major C. A., M.C., Flat 2, Cromwell Mansions, 1 The Drive, 
Hove 3, Sussex } 


Poe, J., Yundurup, W. Australia 
*PoLLARD, Brigadier G. L. G., M.B.E., Sleepy Hollow, Stone Allerton, near 
Axbridge, Somerset 
PonsonBy, Lieut.-Colonel R. G., ¢/o Lloyds Bank (R.2), 6 Pall Mall, S.W.1 
Port, Mrs., Coopers Bridge, Liphook, Hants 
PoWELL, Captain W. A., c/o Lloyds Bank, 6 Pall Mall, S.W.1 
PoWELL-Cortron, Mrs. P. H. G., Quex Park, Birchington, E. Kent 
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Powna tt, Mrs. J. F., Eastwynch, Redhill, Surrey 
Pratt, The Venerable I. H., B.D., Rossorry Rectory, Enniskillen, Fer- 
managh 
PRESTRIDGE, H., A.M.Inst.B.E., Lynton, 6 Hillcrest Avenue, Northampton 
*PriceE, Captain C. S., M.B.E., 62 Brook Street, W.1 
*PrimMER, J. C., Treetops, 26 Chertsey Lane, Staines, Middlesex 
PRITCHARD, H. F., 118 West 78th Street, New York 24, U.S.A. 
*Pryce, H. E., 2a Livingstone Avenue, Second Street, Salisbury, S. Rhodesia 
PrytTuHercni, H. E., M.R.C.V.S., The Laurels, Pensarn, Abergele, Denby- 
shire, N. Wales 


Qualin, J., 42 Industrial Road, Sowerby Bridge, Yorks 
*QuineE, R. A., A.M. Inst.B.E., Rathnew, 17 Church Road, Upton, Wirral, 
Cheshire 


*RaE-Arnort, G., 42 Crossgate, Cupar, Fife 
RAHANGDOLE, B. M., Warora, C.P., India 
*RarkEs, Major J. L., R.E., O.C. 35 Field Squadron, W.A.E., Wazir Camp, 
Teshie, Accra, Gold Coast 
*RanGaAcHARI, A. L., Yerolyte, Adyar Bridge Road, Adyar, Madras 20, 
S. India 
Rawcutrre, D. H., The Lawn, Pelynt, Looe, Cornwall 
*Rers, H. G. P., P.O. Box 1155, Salisbury, S. Rhodesia 
REGAN, J., N.D., D.O., D.N.Ph.(U.S.A.), D.N.Th.(Eng.), Onaway, Down- 
end Park, Horfield, Bristol 7 
Rew, E. F., M.A., A.M.Inst.C.E., A.M.Inst.W.E., 9 Hanover Terrace, 
Regents Park, N.W.1 
REILLY, Rev. A., The Square, Clonakilty, Co. Cork, Eire 
*REYNOLDs, S. J., 34 Hunter Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 
RICHARDSON, Miss M. S., 12a Courtfield Gardens, S.W.5 
RicuHarpson, Miss T., Buckingham Road, Bletchley, Bucks 
Ripper, E. H. C., Lansdowne Hills, Halswell, Christchurch, New Zealand 
*Rip ey, A., P.O. Pinetown, Natal 
DE Roseck, Brigadier the Baron, C.B.E., Gowran Grange, Naas, Co. 
Kildare, Ireland 
Roserts, Mrs. S., c/o Commonwealth Bank of Australia, Sydney, N.S.W. 
*Rosinson, G. L., N.D., M.N.A., Orchard House, Heathfield, Sussex 
Rocers, R., Camden, 82 Bewdley Road, Stourport-on-Severn, Worcester- 
shire 
*RoseE or KiLtravock, Mrs. H., Kilravock Castle, Gollanfield, Inverness-shire 
ROSENTHAL, A., Ph.D.(Berlin), 39 Edgwarebury Lane, Edgware, Middlesex 
Roru, Mrs., 17 Abrabanel Road, Jerusalem 
*DeE LA Rue, I. H., Ruware Ranch, P.O. Zaka, Fort Victoria, S. Rhodesia 
RussELL, Sir Davip, LL.D., Rothes, Markinch, Fife 
RussE.., Mrs., The Lodge, West Malling, Kent 


*Sr. ALBANS, Duchess of, Newtown Anner, Clonmel, Eire 

Sr. Joun, R., 72 Gloucester Place, Baker Street, W.1 

St. Maur, F. P., Hampton Hill, Swanmore, Southampton 
*SAMBASIVAN, N., Settigunta M.S.M., Cuddapah Dt., S. India 
*Sanctuary, H. N., The Gables, Bridport, Dorset 

SANDs, Mrs. M., Bastide de I’ Abadie, Cannes-la-Bocca, A.M., France 
ScuHIL., Rev. Father Peter, S.J., Mamarla, P.O. Basia, Ranchi Dt., India 
Scumirz, J. M., P.O. Box 106, Pilgrims Rest, Eastern Transvaal 
*Scorr, Mrs., 148 Grand Avenue, Surbiton, Surrey 

*Scort, M., c/o Coutts & Co., 440 Strand, W.C.2 

Scorr, Miss R. M., c/o National Bank, The Square, Bournemouth 
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Scrutron, Miss M. E., at Filsham House Hotel, Filsham Road, St. 
Leonard’s-on-Sea, Sussex 

Setu, K., 11 Rochdale Drive, Singapore 

SHarMA, C. H., L.C.P. & S.(Bom.), L.M.(Dub.), N.D.(Lon.), 30 Gloucester 
Place, W.1 

SrtuvarmutTHu CHETTIAR, Sri M., B.A.L.T., 102 Cross 70ft. Road, Coim- 
batore, S. India 

SKARIATINE, Colonel M., 65 Rue Falaki, Cairo, Egypt 

SMa.., A. T., Governor’s Bay, Christchurch, New Zealand 

Sir, E. A., 12 Kilmaurs Terrace, Edinburgh 9 

Smiru, H. S., Sandown, Anderby Creek, Skegness, Lincs. 

*SNowbon, Major H. A., R.E., Retreat, Windsor Road, Ramsey, Isle of Man 

SORENSEN, T. H., 44 Wallace Street, Papatoetoe, Auckland, New Zealand 

SPARLING, Mrs. W. C., Fir Bank, Far Sawrey, near Ambleside, Westmoreland 

Sparrow, H. M., 152 Torquay Road, Paignton, South Devon 

Spink, C. H., 13 Southern Road, Hampden Park, Eastbourne, Sussex 

Spronc, A. NoEL, Penland Farm, Steyning, Sussex 

Sprott, F. H., P.O. Box 816, Nairobi, Kenya Colony 

STANLEY, W. L., 248 East 120th Street, New York 

STEPHENS, J. W., M.P.S., 68 Bradford Street, Bocking, near Braintree, Essex 

STOCKEL, F., 256 Kingston Avenue, 13 Brooklyn, New York 

Sutton, A. T. C., A.M.I.C.E., B.Se., Box 187, Umtali, S. Rhodesia 

Swain, A. E., Rose Mount, Twyford Gardens, Banbury, Oxon 

SwanHOLM, A. L., 532 Midvale Avenue, Los Angeles 24, California, U.S.A. 

Swann, Mrs., Blue Bird Cottage, Minnis Bay, Birchington, Kent 

Swirt, Brigadier C. C., O.B.E., M.C., U.S. Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1 

Sykes, E., 14 Montpellier Villas, Brighton 

Sykes, Major H. H., Marsh House, Faversham, Kent 


TaBeErR, W., Matchyns, Rivenhall, Witham, Essex 
TARPEY, Mrs. K1InGsLeEy, 35 Downside Crescent, Belsize Park, N.W.3 
Taytor, C. Somers, M.A., 27 Argyll Mansions, Kings Road, S.W.3 
Taytor, E., Durhamfield Farm, Shotley Bridge, Co. Durham 
Taytor, Lieut.-Colonel G., D.S.0., T.D., Emley Woodhouse, Emley, near 
Huddersfield 
*Tuomas, R. S. Beach Road, Leith, Tasmania 
*THomson, Commander Ropney, D.S.C., R.N., Mansfield, Kokstad, East 
Griqualand, S.A. 
TicHE, Rev. W., Cefn Eithen, Lower Cwmturch, Swansea Valley, S. Wales 
TiLTMAN, Mrs., White Cottage, Cold Waltham, Pulborough, Sussex 
Tosrn, P., Edermine Mills, Enniscorthy, Ireland 
*Tort, Miss N. E., 19 Regents Park, Exeter, Devon 
TomMLinson, F. L., Box 84, Lucerne Valley, California, U.S.A. 
Tomuinson, H., M.B., M.R.C.S., 36 Mount Ephraim Road, S.W.16 
Tonkin, J. H., Tutton Lodge, 94 Stanpit, Christchurch, Hants. 
Toppin, Mrs., Warren Lodge, Warren Road, Guildford, Surrey 
TOWNSEND, G. L., Waterworks Cottage, Privett Road, Gosport, Hants 
TREMAYNE, Miss H. M., Lynton, Newport Drive, Fishbourne, Chichester, 
Sussex 
*TRINGHAM, Canon H. J. F., M.A., Long Cross Vicarage, Chertsey, Surrey 
Trotrer, R. M., BM/RMT, London, W.C.1 
TuRNER, Captain A. Brooke, M.C., 20 Bath Hill Court, Bournemouth 
TurRNER, A. F., 108 Haynes Road, Worthing, Sussex 
*TWEED, Lieut.-Colonel J. R. H., M.C., M.B.E., The Cottage, Peak Hill, 
Sidmouth 
*TwWYSDEN, Lady, 29 Arlington House, St. James’s, S.W.1 


UNDERWOOD, G., Belcombe House, Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts 
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VaRVILL, B., M.C., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., Barn House, Aldbourne, near 
Marlborough, Wilts 

VauGuHAn, G. T., Bryn Haul, Builth Road, Radnorshire 

Vessey, A. W., Cal Ffynon, 108 Norman Road, Wrexham, Denbighshire 


Wakenourst, Lady, 31 Lennox Gardens, 5.W.1 
Wa.pon, G. H., Berry Lodge, Newport, Pembroke 
WALKER, Mrs., Little Polwhele, Truro, Cornwall 
Waker, Miss H. A., Landsdowne, Westcliff Drive, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex 
Wa tkeER, T. G., 107 Khyber Pass Road, Auckland C3, N. Zealand 
Watt, C., 421 East 4th Street, Long Beach 2, California, U.S.A. 
WaLiLace Hucues, H., 17 Market Place, Henley-on-Thames 
*WaALPOLE, R., c/o Commercial Bank of Australia Ltd., Wellington, S.I., 
New Zealand 
*pE LA Warr, G. W., A.M.LC.E., G.I.Mech.E., F.R.S.A., Kingston, Yarnell’s 
Hill, Oxford 
Watson, G. C., Edendale, Riverside, S. Rhodesia 
Watson, Dr. T. T. B., 58 Oxford Gardens, W.10 
Warron, D., Chandlings, 5 Vicarage Gardens, Clacton-on-Sea, Essex 
*WEATHERBY, Miss K. E., Bastide Blanche, Ramatuelle, Var, France 
Wess, \W., 7 Crosstith Grove, Liverpool 8 
WeEBB-BowEN, S. S., 34 Pine Road, Didsbury, Manchester 20 
WEsTLAKE, A. T., B.A., M.B., B.Chir., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., Sandy Balls, 
Godshill, Fordingbridge, Hants 
*WETHERED, V. D., B.Sc., 41 Garrick Close, Walton-on-Thames 
*\WEYLER, N. A. V., Mackenna F.C.P., Argentina 
Wrarton, E. A., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., The Cottage, Buckhurst Park, 
Withyvham, Sussex 
Wuaearcrort, J. D., Park View Lodge, Park View Road, N.17 
WaHeEELer, A. J., 12 Schmitt Road, Kalamunda, W. Australia 
Wurre, C. J., Mayville, Main Street, Chapelizod, Dublin 
WuHITESIDE WILLrIAMs, T. H., 117 Loop Street, Cape Town, S.A. 
*\WIGELSWoRTH, Dr. J. W., 1708 Oak Grove Avenue, San Marino 5, California, 
U.S.A. 
Wicram, Mrs,, 29 Eaton Terrace, S.W.1 
Witcock, G. D. N., 101 Bromley Road, Catford, S.E.6 
*WILLIAMs, G. A., 43 Leinster Gardens, Bayswater, W.2. 
Wituiamson, A. C., Dip.Agri.(Edin.), Karonga, Nyasaland 
*Witsonx, C. D., P.O. Box 17, Pretoria, S.A. 
Witson, D., British Consulate General, Rotterdam, Holland 
Witson, M., Gas Works, Montgomery Street, Carlow, Eire 
*WILson, W., c/o S.L.S.T. Segewema, Yengema, Sierra Leone, W. Africa 
Winer, A. L., D.Se., 22 Canewdon Road, Westcliff-on-Sea, Essex 
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BOOKS AND APPLIANCES 


The Editor would be glad to hear of a copy of The Physics of the Divining 
Rod for sale. 


* * x * 


Miss M. D. Corlett, of 84 Holland Road, London, W.14 (Western 7099), 
wishes to dispose of a LANG EARTH BORER, consisting of : 
1 Patent Borer (4in. dia.) 
1 Spiral Point 
1 Chisel 
1 Handle 
and 40 feet of steel rods in three-foot sections with patent couplings and 
pins, complete in wooden box. 
Used once in Africa last Summer. Cost £32. 
Suitable in ordinary soils and soft rock. Can be used for boring holes 
for posts, or for taking soil samples, or by dowsers for checking findings. 
Can be seen by appointment. 
Other attachments can be bought from the makers. 


x * *« * 


Messrs. Devine & Co., St. Stephen's Road, Old Ford, London, E.C.3, 
supply whalebone strips 12in. long of the following sections at 5’- per pair : 


Flat .s se 7 mm. x 2 mm. or 3 mm. 
Circular .. ne 3 mm. or 4 mm. in diameter 
Square .. ‘6 3 mm. or 4 mm. 


Also spherical whale ivory pendulums at 10/- cach. 
Prices of other sizes of rods and pendulums are given on request. 
All prices post free in U.K. 

* * ~ * 


The “ Link ** divining rod described by Mr. Guy Underwood in his article 
on Spirals and Stonehenge (B.S.D.J. 62, Dee., 1948) can be obtained from 
him at Belcombe House, Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts, price 8 - post free in 
U.K. Reprints of this article are available at 2/- each. Reprints of 10 
Essays and Lecture, 15/- the set. 

* * * * 


Price list and photographs of the full range of Delawarr Instruments can 
be obtained on request from Delawarr Laboratories, Raleigh Park Road, 


Oxford. 
* « « * 


Price list and working instructions regarding Rules of Radiesthesia, 
Turenne’s guaranteed indicating Witnesses, his Radium Ionic Health- 
Broadcasting Unit, water-purifying Catalyzer, Earth Ray Protection device, 
and other Continental inventors’ appliances are obtainable from “ Animal 
and Plant Studies ’’ (Mr. Noel Macbeth), Fivehouses, Stock, Essex. 

From the same source Correspondence Courses (stencilled papers with 
illustrations) are available: separate Courses on divining fundamentals, 
medical methods, Continental dowsing technique, map-reading with assess- 
ment of depth. Mr. Macbeth’s “ Beginner’s Bulletins ** (a development of 
Pendulum Play) are obtainable at 10/- post free, the set of 11. Write for 
free Notice “ How to do things in Radiesthesia.’’ 


* * * * 


Members requiring any of the books or appliances mentioned above should 
apply direct to the address given, and not to the Assistant Secretary. 
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